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January 


You could do worse than reflect, as you return from Richmond or Blackheath, 
upon the beginnings of the game you have just enjoyed. Before ‘Tom Brown started 
his schooldays, football was just football and a remarkably uninhibited game at that. 
One thing, however, you could not do: you could not carry the ball. The young gentle- 
man at Rugby School who, in 1823, ‘picked up the ball and ran with it’ was guilty 
therefore of a quite spectacular foul—yet from it came the game which nowadays 
draws thousands to every stronghold of Rugby football. Even the Midland Bank 
cannot stand aloof; for the cashier who, on Saturday morning, attends with a fine 
urbanity to your needs may well, on Saturday afternoon, be covered with mud and 
glory in a valiant battle for points. Well, that’s banking. And Rugby football. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,150 branches in England and Wales 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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YNICS who ask what good the 
International Geophysical year 
has done might consider this: 
if there had been no sputnik there might 
never have been any Khrushchev’s 
seven points. 
et 
Prospects for Army recruiting this 
year may be brighter. Fresh from the 
old year are glamorous memories of a 
Somerset Light Infantry detachment’s 
inspection by a blonde, and the court- 
martialling of a Scots Greys trooper 
prosecuted by the Duke of Kent. 
A 


When a Birmingham court dismissed 
a petition for divorce by a woman who 
alleged that her husband “worked too 


hard,” local progressive trade unionists 
said that British justice wasn’t all it was 
cracked up to be. 
a 

THe Atomic Energy Authority an- 
nounce that nine-day the 
atom and its ways are to be held for 
Senior ‘Technical Executives, at a fee of 
fifty pounds exclusive of accommodation 
and other expenses. Several Boards are 
said to be discussing whether or not the 
deal is a bargain, and it is being argued 
by some members that fifty pounds and 
extras is a mere nothing in return for 
getting a Senior ‘Technical Executive 
out of the way for nine days. . 


courses in 


. with 
just a sporting chance that it might be 
for good. 

a 


A pustic house in Northumberland 
Street, off the Strand, has been renamed 
B 
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CHARIVARIA 


“The Sherlock Holmes.” It seems 
rather far south to tempt the custom 
of the Baker Street regulars. 
Ba 
AN unnecessary fuss was made about 
the bride who got up from a sickbed for 





a 


her wedding “rather than disappoint 
her one hundred and fifty guests.” It’s 
the brides who do this rather than 
disappoint the bridegroom who really 
qualify for pratse. 

B 


ACCORDING to the Nezs of the World, 
Cardinal Enrique Pla y Deniel, of 
Madrid, has roundly condemned _ pro- 
vocatively tight-fitting garments, low 
necklines, the stockings, 
knee-length dresses and clothes “ trans- 


absence of 


parent or made of lace on those parts 
which should be covered.” Fair’s fair, 
though: they do get Cardinals mentioned 
in the Nezs of the World. 

a 


WORLD spirits rose with the announce- 
ment by a Chicago psychiatrist that a 





scientist had been hampered during 
research by “excessive fear about the 
future of civilization and the possibility 
of world destruction” . . . and slumped 
again when he attributed these qualms 
to nothing more the 


49 


than ‘close 





association between higher creative 


activity and schizophrenia.” 
B 

OLD people everywhere, in particular 
elderly sub-postmistresses with strips of 
sticking-plaster on their brows, felt that 
a Bermondsey club leader was being 
unusually frank when he said that “the 
answer to many old folks’ problems is 
to be found in the nearest youth club.” 


B 


Tape-recorders are being played to 
men undergoing sentence in a California 
prison, insistently repeating “You will 
have faith in yourself, in others and in 
the essential decency of mankind. You 





can and will solve life’s problems. You 
are filled with love and compassion 
for all; And on discharge will 
be a bigger social embarrassment than 
ever. 


a 


A SIMILAR charge of poor psychology, 
statistical this time, may well be brought 
against America’s Bureau of Public 
Roads, who announced that the cost of 
clearing litter from the nation’s roads 
was enough to “ pay for several hundred 
miles of urgently needed roads.” 


B 


Redefinition 
Tue Optimists are they who see 
The New Year in with revelry, 
Wine, song and dancing tread. 
Whereas the Pessimists are they 
Who wake to welcome New Year’s Day 
With a thick head. 


Wring Out the Old By J.B. 


ESTERDAY closed a poor year 

for the Grove Family, Marshal 

Zhukov, Picture Post and the 
headmaster of a pre-preparatory school 
in Chelsea, all of having 
tasted fame, faded from the screen of 
public consciousness; poor, too, for some 
who didn’t fade but wished they could 
as for instance the hitherto self-effacing 
stallholders in London’s Money Market. 
Publicitywise, Sabrina and the Duke of 
Bedford consolidated their respective 
resources; political notoriety was mainly 
shared between 


whom, 


Hailsham, for 
saying it with handbells, and Dr. Charles 
(“Voice of Britain”) Hill, for not 
saying it at all. Brief glory played about 
Dr. Salk, and touched a Dartford man 
who bought twelve thousand pounds’ 
worth of postage stamps for two pounds 
ten and put the word imperforate on 
all lips and front pages. Continuing to 
top the popularity poll for the masses 
was Princess Margaret (Mus. Doc., 
H.R.H., etc.). 

As the year grew old, people became 
more and more disinclined to believe 
that it had rationed their petrol in its 
youth, and only dimly remembered the 
significance, in its middle period, of 


Lord 


such trios as Walcott, Worrell and 
Weekes, or Robertson, Howitt and 
Cohen. Wimbledon was won by a 
- 7 
ibe 

















ovie 
td tt 
“This is Land’s End 243. 


Get me 


John o’Groats 141, please.” | 








coloured woman, Ghana by Nkrumah, 
space by Mr. Khrushchev, who was also 
voted the Correspondent of the Year. 

Some institutions blossomed un- 
imaginably, such as the Bank Rate and 
emigration. Some perished—débutantes 
and finger-printing at the American 
Embassy. One sprang anew from 
nowhere: skiffle. Sightseers made free 
with the scene of a crashed Viscount, 
the Edens’ retreat in Cornwall and the 
church of St. Giles, Horsted Keynes, 
where press photographers knelt to 
worship, on one knee, as Mr. Macmillan 
passed in and out. The Duke of Port- 
land named a new kind of pig after 
Deborah, the Duchess of Devonshire. 
Noblesse oblige. 

People started giving television sets to 


lightships. George I and Mussolini 
were both reburied. The Queen went to 
America, Mr. Molotov to Outer 
Mongolia, Mike ‘Todd to Battersea 


Park. Public relations officers tightened 
their grip on thought . . . when someone 
said a football team “brittle as 
plywood” a plywood spokesman retorted 
sharply that plywood wasn’t brittle. 
The Mayflower crossed the Atlantic 
after a false start that promised more 
fun than that. Terrible things occurred 
at Brighton, but the conferences only 
lasted a week each. There was a Liberal 
revival lasting about. the same time, 
mostly at Southport. The word “leak” 
was generally taken to refer to the 
Stock Exchange, though earlier to 
Sir David Eccles and the Budget, and 
somewhere between the 
occurrence at Windscale. 
insured. Frankie 
Bottom. Ernest Gethin shook the 
railways. In the field of education, 
more people knew the pronunciation 
of Arkansas, fewer the 
U.N.I1.S.C.A.N. 

Music led the arts, being continuous 
except for half-hourly news bulletins. 
Literature, still awaiting Churchill’s 
reply to the generals, made do with Dylan 
‘Thomas and a Tichborne revival, and 
news from the art galleries was that for 
the first year since the war no modern 
painting had been hung upside down. 
Most actors played the lead in Nude 
With Violin. As a consequence of his 
brilliant career in the diplomatic service 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick took over I.'T.A,, 


Was 


two to an 
Busts were 
Howerd played 


meaning of 
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BOOTHROYD 


and Sir Arthur fforde, comparably 
qualified (Head of Rugby), the B.B.C. 
Budgerigars took over Network Three. 

Neither the Nezs Chronicle nor the 
Daily Herald died. Newspaper com- 
petitions shot into realms of fantasy, 
burnt themselves out coming down into 
run-of-the-mill “arrange these cocktail 
dresses,”’ proprietors realizing that there 
was nothing left to give away but the 
paper. ‘Tallulah was here. Anouilh was 
everywhere. Bobo Sigrist 


Was some- 


where. The National Theatre was 
nowhere. 
Cigarettes, telephones, M.P.s’ and 


convicts’ pay went up, also cab fares, 
though cab windows continued to resist 
Mr. Aubrey 
£40,000,000 wind 
tunnel, Mr. Macmillan the Motor Show. 
the 
entered the megaton range. 


any upward movement. 
Jones opened a 


Losses in nationalized industries 
In agricul- 
ture it was the old story—too much milk 
chasing too few potatoes. 
lionized, The Spectator sued. 
Wolfenden reported. Donald Maclean 


was seen at a Sargent concert in Moscow. 


Eggs were 


Telephones were confessedly tapped. 
Cowdray Park played the usual seasonal 
chukkers with the Lord’s Day Observ- 
ance Society. ‘There were calypsoes at 
and Sir Don Bradman and Sir 
Len Hutton in the evening papers. ‘The 


Lord’s, 


League Against Cruel Sports continued 
the matter of cameramen 
ambushing the Duke of Cornwall on the 
way 


inactive in 


to church. 
abolished in 


The eleven-plus was 
Harwell 
attained a temperature of 5,000,000 
Centigrade. The Middle East continued 


Leicestershire. 


warm. 

The year, which was international, 
geophysical and one of unrelieved talk, 
produced nothing really 
Mr. a vague feeling 
that someone should be discussing the 


new except 


Diefenbaker and 
with the moon. 
Antarctica was invaded by Fleet Street, 
and the South Coast of England by 
Portuguese Men-of-War. Many people 


prospects of trade 


felt that this last was a pretty shabby 
trick by our oldest ally. 


& £ 
Small World 


“As Christians it is obligatory on 
remember that our primary concern must 
not be with ourselves but with the world— 
that is 


us to 


with Ceylon.” 


The Presbyterian, Ceylon 
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Reasonable Care 


when 
mixing dry martinis and calling 
out to know whether there is a 
lemon in the house, that the Occupiers 
Liability Act, 1957, comes into force on 
January 1, 1958. 

The Act clears up much of the 
uncertainty that has worried ‘hostesses 
in the past. The old duty laid upon 
occupiers, to warn their guests of any 
concealed dangers that may await them, 
has been reinforced to read “to take 
such care as in all the circumstances of 


T is worth remembering, 


the case is reasonable to see that the 
visitor will be reasonably safe in using 
the premises for the purposes for which 
he is asked or permitted by the occupier 
to be there.”’ The injunction is plain 
enough and will be disregarded at the 
risk of heavy damages for negligence. 

A solicitor writes: 

The householder who intends to issue 
invitations for an “At Home,” whether 
for sherry, cocktails and olives, or wine 
with slices of cheese (the nature of the 
hospitality offered is immaterial,* de 
minimis non curat lex), should first 


consider very carefully the condition of 
e.g. 


his premises. In extreme cases, 


© 





where dry rot is so widespread that the 
floors are likely to give way at any point, 
he will be well advised not to entertain. 
Normally, however, there is no reason 
why, subject to certain safeguards, the 
party should not be proceeded with. 
The precautions to be taken are in the 
main such as will suggest themselves to 
a reasonable man, who wishes his guests 
to be reasonably safe while enjoying the 
comforts of his home. 

1. Go through the projected list of 
guests and strike out, without prejudice, 
the names of any of your friends who 
are known to make a habit of suing their 
hosts for damages. 

2. Examine the whole premises, 
both inside and out, for possible hazards. 
It is not enough merely to test the 
rooms set apart for the purposes of the 
entertainment, since guests are inclined 
to stray and a case may lie even when 
injury or death takes place in a part of 
the domicile not expressly indicated to 
the plaintiff. Thus, in Arnold and Turk 
v. Hatby, two guests invited for bridge 
were found senseless in the attic with 
ping-pong bats in their hands. Yet 
they got twenty-five pounds each, on 
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ELLIS 


the ground that Hatby should have 
warned them of the exceptionally sharp 
pitch of the roof. ‘Take care, then, to 
neutralize all danger points as far as 
See that cutlasses, flintlocks 
and similar heavy wall ornaments are 
securely fixed. Cover up cacti in dark 
Knock in all projecting nails 


possible. 


corners. 
likely to do more than a few shillings- 
worth of damage. Put back manhole 
covers in front drive, etc., etc. 

3. When this 
kind have been attended to, thought 
must be given to the special risks to which 
the licenseet will be exposed in carrying 


general hazards of 


as the Act has it, 
“for which he is asked or permitted by 


out “the purposes,” 
the occupier to be there.’’ Dancing 
the cost of an 
left 
particularly if 
take part, may 
involve the fixing of handrails or the 
Where 
crackers are to be provided, a trial pull, 
both in the 


positions, may save pounds, Occupiers 


may add heavily to 


evening, if loose floorboards are 


unattended. Games, 


elderly people are to 
sandbagging of sharp corners. 


standing and _ sitting 
should attempt to rehearse the possible 
predicaments of their guests, ¢.g., by 
wandering blindfold about the house, 
after a bottle of champagne, with the 
cellar door accidentally left open. 

4. Though the cautioning of visitors 
on arrival about any concealed dangers 
in the house is no longer an adequate 
defence under the new Act, that is no 
reason why the old practice of displaying 
warning notices in the hall, bathroom, 
On the 
contrary, in this first year of the Act’s 
operation, it will be as well to reinforce 


etc., should be discontinued. 


such notices by a short oral warning at 
the start of the This will 


ensure that occupier and licensees (or 


festivities. 


host and guests, as the old phrase has it) 
know exactly where they stand. ‘There 
is no need to use formal legal phraseology 
during this address, but ‘“‘Licensees”’ is to 


be preferred to “ Ladies and gentlemen 2 


*The nature and amount of the hospitality 
consumed may, however, be of considerable 
importance. cf. Knock Richards (1928), 
where a guest ricked an ankle after 
seventeen White Ladies was held to be 
guilty of contributory negligence. 


W ho 


t‘‘ Licensee”’ is the legal term for a person 
whom the occupier permits to enter his 
premises, but who is not there for a material 
interest of the occupier’s For the latter 
gasfitter) the term ‘“‘invitee”’ is used. 


(e.g. a 
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as an opening; the word defines the 
legal status of the persons addressed 
and automatically excludes any mere 
invitees and trespassers who may also 
be present. ‘The occupier should remind 
his audience of the purposes for which 
they are permitted to be there, run 
briefly through the chief potential 
causes of accidents, from the fatal or 
really serious down to guinea burns and 
scalds, describe the reasonable care he 
has taken to avert them, and add a note 
about contributory negligence. Jn no 
circumstances should he suggest, even 
when such is the case, that he has 
covered himself by insurance against 
actions for negligence. Once that fact 
is known, it has been proved (Hackbutt 
v. Troop, 1952) that even a lifelong 
friend will not hesitate to sue for the 
most trivial fall. 

5. ‘The occupier has now done all 
he can in the way of precautionary 
measures and can relax and enjoy the 
friendly fun with his licensees. From a 
legal point of view his remaining duties 
are very light. Naturally he should keep 
an eye open, in an unobtrusive way, for 
contributory negligence, often a difficult 
point to establish when the case comes 
to court. ‘Thus, if he notices a lady’s 
dress beginning to smoulder he should 
at once draw the fact to the attention of 
an independent witness, pointing out 
that it is her own cigarette-end that is to 
blame. By the time the fire has spread 
and the lady’s skirt is ruined it will be 
too late; the evidence will have been 
lost in the confusion, and opposing 
counsel will certainly argue that his 
client was jostled too near to an open 
fire which defendant had failed ade- 
quately to guard. Or it may be that the 
occupier’s aunt falls heavily downstairs. 
A quick peep inside her handbag, and 
the discovery of a bottle of smelling 
salts, will enable him to plead that 
plaintiff’s liability to faintness and 
vertigo (which she endeavoured to 
conceal) was the direct cause of her 
slipped disc. His counsel will make 
short work of any suggestion that a 
stair-rod was loose before the accident. 
Simple precautions such as these make 
all the difference to the success or 
failure of a party. 

(Next week “Solicitor” discusses the 
new Act from the licensee's point of view, 
in an exclusive feature entitled “How to 
Make the Most out of Your New Year 
Festivities.”’) 


















































Interdependence 


. you're anxious for to shine in the supra-sovereign line as a European 


man, 


Then forget about recruiting, for there won’t be any shooting, but co-ordinate 


the Plan. 


Though the Yanks have got the war-head, and the bombs may fall on your head 
if you can’t get out of range, 
Why, just fix it up with Ike that we each do what we like, in a free and frank 


exchange, 


And everyone will say, 
As the sputniks wend their way, 


If ‘Three Wise Men can see it all so plain, though it’s dense as mud to me, 
Why, what a bunch of curiously Wise Old Men those Wise Old Men must be. 


You must make a few concessions and combine them with professions that things 
aren't what they seem, 
And agree that, @ /Ja N.A.T.O., you will hold the hot potato for a not-too-French 
French Scheme, 


‘That—what is more 


‘The Norwegians and the Danes and whatever else remains can easily find to do 


For the burden of the case is that, no matter where the bases, the planes are in 


the air, 


And when nuclear power is fissile then the most misguided missile may drop 
down anywhere. 

rhough it all go up in smoke as a unilateral joke, it may be well worth while. 

If you’ve got to go below it is just as well to go in an Old Edwardian style, 


r 


If ‘Three Wise Men with their fifty-seven Plans couldn’t Set the People 


Free, 


Why, what a bunch of curiously Wise Old Men those Wise Old Men must be. 


un 


pes) 


there’s much that the Belgians and the Dutch and the 
Luxembourgers, too, 


And everyone will say, 


Though the Germans will not pay, 
If Three Wise Men can hit upon a plan even better than E.D.C. 
Why, what a bunch of curiously Wise Old Men those Wise Old Men must be. 


And everyone will say, 
As they face the Judgment Day, 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 








Medium-Sized Pink Riding-Hood 


(According to those horrid Grimms 
this person called Little Red 
Riding-Hood, but the present version 
of the tale is designed to meet the 
modern trend. “Little” might easily 
suggest ‘‘misshapen” to the mind of the 
child of to-day, and “Red” hints of 
bloodshed, not to mention other un- 
pleasant associations.) 


was 


NCE upon a time there was a 
dear medium-sized lamb whom 
everybody loved devotedly, and 

especially her grandmother. Now the 
grandmother was not the least bit old, 
and as sprightly as you could wish; like 
everybody else in the world she stayed 
the exact age she used to be when she 
was happiest of all, and so she was 
always happy as well as sprightly, just 


like everybody else. This medium- 


sized lamb had a beautiful pink sheer- 
silk hood which a handsome -king had 
given her in case she ever wanted to 








ride. She wore this hood constantly, for 
it never needed washing, or ironing, or 
dry-cleaning, and never seemed to grow 
too small: and so she was called Medium- 
Sized Pink Riding-Hood. 

One day her pretty mother said to 
her “Now, Pink Riding-Hood, I want 
you to take this caviar, sparkling 
burgundy, pretzels, halibut, sauerkraut, 
oysters and three mince pies to your 
dear granny’s; she does not need them, 
for she is rich like everybody else, but 
it is a nice thought. You may take any 
of the cars you wish, for it is nearly 
three hundred yards to granny’s 
mansion, and I don’t want you to stub 
your toe on this lovely 
day.” 

So Pink Riding-Hood set out in the 
biggest car of all, singing merrily at the 
prospect of visiting her dear grand- 
mother. She had not gone far along the 
sunny road before she met a beautiful 
human boy with fashionable shoes and 
a golden hoop. 

“Good morning, Pink Riding-Hood,”’ 
said he. 

‘Good morning, boy.” 

“Whither away so early, Pink Riding- 
Hood?” 

“To see my granny.” 

“What, if you don’t mind my asking, 
have you got in the boot?” 


summer's 


“ Caviar, sparkling burgundy, pretzels, 
halibut, sauerkraut, oysters, and three 
mince pies. Granny is not 7//, of course, 
but mother and I have nice thoughts.” 

The boy said to himself “What a 
lovely surprise that will be for Pink 
Riding-Hood’s granny! But I believe 
I will prepare an even greater surprise 
for her, for she is a good, kind, un- 
selfish, honourable person, like every- 
body else, for all that she’s a sheep.”’ 

So he said to Pink Riding-Hood 
“Please let me carry those heavy 
provisions to your granny’s for you, in 
case they bump about in the boot and 
scratch the paint. My shooting-brake is 
swift as the wind, and I shall be there 
in no time. Then you can follow at your 
leisure.” 


“How thoughtful you are!” ex- 
tlaimed Medium-Sized Pink Riding- 
Hood. “In fact how thoughtful we a// 


are!” 
“Yes,” said the boy, who was really 
the youngest of seven princes, with the 
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power of turning dry bread into 


ammoniated tincture of quinine, like 
everybody else; “and isn’t everything 
absolutely splendid!” 

So Pink Riding-Hood idled along in 
bottom gear, smelling the sweet flowers 
that grew by the wayside. She called 
in for a glass of non-alcoholic champagne 
at a gingerbread café run by a hand- 
some dwarf who was six feet tall and 
never charged more than a penny a 
glass. And the beautiful boy who was 
really a prince sped like the wind to the 
grandmother’s mansion. On the way 
he used a magic spell to add the follow- 
ing items to the provisions already in the 
shooting-brake: a haunch of venison, 
bottles of claret, four 
hundred prime capons, some bread and 


two dozen 
butter, a mink stole, eleven pairs of 
high-heeled shoes, enough roast beef 
for seven queens, a well-behaved string 
orchestra, two diamond rings, and a 
sufficiency of woodcock baked in a pie. 
The woodcock had previously been put 
to sleep with a humane killer, so that 
they suffered no discomfort. 

“What a lovely surprise this will be 
Pink Riding-Hood’s 
the “And 
Riding-Hood too, bless her!” 

When he the 
the granny on 
saying “See what your grand-daughter 
lamb has And_ he 
dragged into the mansion a small velvet 
sack the The 
granny’s beautiful eyes sparkled. “ For 


for granny!” 


thought boy. for Pink 


reached mansion he 


kissed both cheeks, 


brought you!” 


containing all gifts. 


me?” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, how nice it 
is to be good: one gets such expensive 
presents!” 
Then the boy told the granny to hide 
in her hand-carved four-poster bed with 
hangings. When 
Pink Riding-Hood 


arrived, he explained, they would open 


its rich brocade 


Medium-Sized 


the sack. So the granny got into bed in 
her shantung tea-gown, and the boy 
got in beside her, but not too close, for 
it was a very wide bed. “Be sure you 
keep your head under the clothes,” said 
the boy. And she did. 

“Good morning, Granny,” said Pink 
Riding-Hood, 
looking lovelier than ever because of 
a wonderful 


coming in presently, 


the fresh air. ‘See what 
surprise I have for you!” 
“And see what a wonderful surprise / 
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“How 


have for you,” said the boy, disguising 
his voice. Granny giggled to herself 
under the bed-clothes. 

“Why, Granny,” said Pink Riding- 
Hood, “what long golden curls you 
have!” 

“All the better to keep you warm, my 
dear,” said the boy. 

“And what strong arms you have!” 

“All the better to hold you tight, my 
dear!” 

“And what a lovely golden moustache 
you have!” 

“All the better to kiss you with, my 
dear!” 

Then the boy sat up in bed, and 
kissed Pink Riding-Hood, and she 
turned into the most beautiful empress 
in the whole wide world, and the boy 
turned into the richest king there ever 
was. So the granny thought she might 
a well sit up as well, and she turned 
into a fairy princess with three white 


swans for a chariot. And when they 




















now, Hotspur 

















cut open the velvet sack with a pair of 
silver scissors, the caviar, the burgundy, 
the sauerkraut, the venison, the claret, 
the string orchestra and all the other 
gifts had turned into a beautiful prince 
with the power of turning butterflies 
into golden coins. 

At this moment a 
happened to call. 

“Ts anyone in 
woodman. 


rich woodman 


trouble?” said the 


“Good gracious, no!” said Medium- 


Gamut 


SEE that this year’s Schoolboys’ Exhibition, 
With space-ship, satellite and Clarke knows what, 
Is just as forward-looking as the last; 
Except for one peculiar addition, 
A cave-man in his cave. 
To exploit the present passion for the past? 
Or would the commentator err who took 
This cave-man for a further-forward look? 
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knowst thou not vert from gules ?” 


at 
JW 
Sized Pink Riding-Hood. “We're 
having a /ovely time!” & 
So the granny married the prince, and 
Pink Riding-Hood married the king, @ 


and the woodman married the granny’s 
parrot, which had turned into a snow- 
white queen, and they all lived happily 
for ever and ever, and one day the 
woodman said to himself “I wish to 
God I could sink this chopper into 
somebody’s nut for a change.” 
But of course he never did. 


Is this a shot 
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Aunt Leonora Disarms 


By VIOLE’ 


VERY summer for the space of 


ten years Aunt Leonora moved 


her six children to her Celtic 


home, an 1850 castle in the middle of 


Ireland. ‘This migration was com- 
plicated by the two menservants and 
five or six maids who were also trans- 
ported to spend two months grumbling 
among the bogs and lakes of the Irish 
Midlands. When Aunt Leonora first 
planned the expedition in 1914 she 
budgeted for under twenty pounds, as 
the children not in arms travelled at 
half fares, and put head to heels could 
share sleeping berths. ‘lhe last time 
she made this trip a hundred pounds 
barely covered expenses, for in ten 
years the children and the fares had 
grown beyond recognition. In between- 
whiles times had been difficult, with at 
moments the apprehension of a German 
submarine in the Irish Channel out- 
weighed by the reality of civil dis- 
turbance on arrival. 
fact, 
her 
armament scheme. 
On a July day in the early 1920s, when 
the dust from the arrival of her family- 
caravan had hardly — settled, Aunt 
received an urgent message 
from the local police. An edict had gone 
forth that all sporting guns and cart- 
ridges were to be 


Civil disturbance 
that involved Aunt 
single-handed  dis- 


it Was, in 


Leonora in 


Leonora 


surrendered to 
prevent them from being seized in a 


raid and used against their former 
owners. Aunt Leonora, with the 
enthusiasm of an unnaturally law- 


abiding citizen, turned to and searched 
the house. Accompanied by Painter 
the butler she rummaged from attics, 
where windows at toe-level gave mag- 
nificent views over woods and lakes, to 
pantries below ground where _ fires 
burned throughout the year. ‘The 
pantries belonged to the domestic staff, 
who that summer had an unusually 
bizarre appearance, for the state of 
Ireland discouraged the more orthodox 
English servants from venturing across 
thesea. ‘hese sulky stop-gaps were apt 
to have some slight physical handicap 
likely to prevent them from scaling the 
heights of their profession. It was 
difficult, for example, not to feel that 
Lord Chesterfield might have raised his 
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eyebrows at a liveried footman waiting 
at table wearing pince-nez, even if the 
footman’s romantic name was Aubrey. 
Consequently only the butler, who had 
followed where Aunt Leonora led for 
twenty years, could be relied on to keep 
calm in a crisis involving guns. 

‘The with many 
cupboards, and in every one of them it 
seemed that somebody had abandoned 
a gun or a box of cartridges. Aunt 
Leonora and Painter the butler worked 
as secretly as possible, in order to avoid 
a panic among the imported staff, 
sabotage from the native help, and the 
curiosity of her children, who, she 
rightly considered, would break and 
leave lying about anything that she 
particularly wished to keep whole and 
concealed. 


house was large 


About a dozen guns were 
eventually traced, together with some 
boxes of assorted ammunition, and the 
police were summoned to fetch them 
away. 

A family meal was drawing to its 
stormy close when the political row, a 
digestif to Aunt children, 
was interrupted by Aubrey the footman, 
white-lipped and his pince-nez quivering. 
With emotion he stammered that the 
police were at the door and wished to 
see Aunt Leonora. She, being engaged 
in a promising verbal skirmish, flung 
an impassioned “ Ask wait, 
Aubrey,” over her shoulder. In 
Aubrey’s view the police inspector’s 
request could lead only to the imme- 
diate arrest of his employer, and prob- 
ably feeling that, balked of their prey, 
they would take the first comer, he cried 
in an anguished voice “I don’t under- 
stand the language these people talk.” 
With this cry he bolted from the room 
and down the stairs which led to the 
butler’s subterranean pantry, whence he 
disseminated horror-rumours through- 
out the house. 


Leonora’s 


them to 


Meanwhile Aunt Leonora was obliged 
to leave the heated as to 
whether, as she maintained, killing was 
always murder and hand over the guns. 
As she reached the front door a horse- 
man with a led horse in either hand 
came to a halt among the bicycles of 
six policemen. ‘The new arrival was a 
riding master engaged by Aunt Leonora, 


oY 


discussion 





from a guilty feeling that her children 
ought to form a nodding acquaintance 
with horses, animals which she herself 


regarded with distaste. The situation 
was made more embarrassing by the 
fact that the riding master’s position in 
the household was obviously destined 
to be one of great delicacy (in practice 
no social bracket could be found for this 
bird of passage to perch on, so that he 
had to feed by a system known as the 
Riding Master’s Tray). ‘The police- 
men’s were obviously in- 
adequate transport for her arsenal, but 
Aunt Leonora realized that the riding 
master could, in this crisis, be a useful 
assistant who if he failed to turn her 
children into equestrians might at least 
be helpful in ridding her home of its 
weapons. Swiftly she organized the 
resurrection of a decayed but still road- 
worthy dog-cart from the coach house, 
and to this the sturdiest 
that a 


bicycles 


horse was 


harnessed, so bare half-hour 
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after he had ridden up to the house the 
riding master drove away again, the dog- 
cart loaded to the scuppers with guns, 
and the police as escort pedalling like 
demons. 

Provided there was no ambush on the 
way to the police station Aunt Leonora 
felt she could now breathe freely and 
withdrew to inspect her store of prizes 
for the local school treat. She had 
worked her way through boxes of balls, 
string tennis-rackets known locally as 
“bats,” and mouth organs known as 
“French fiddles,” when at the back of 
the shelf she found an ominously heavy 
box wrapped in oily paper. With a 
sinking heart she realized that she had 
breathed freely too soon and that here 
was yet another box of cartridges, and a 
solid tin box at that. To Aunt Leonora 
this was the last straw and she reacted 
violently. She snatched up the tin box 
and fled from the house, hatless, glove- 
less and wearing her indoor slippers. 

Half-way down the hillside on which 
the 1850 castle was built lay an artificial 
lake, thick with duckweed and over- 
hung by trees. Aunt Leonora reached 
the bridge that spanned this rather 
stagnant pool, and there was a most 
satisfactory splash as she dropped the 
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tin box into the water. Pausing to 
regain her breath and savour the relief | 
from having disposed of an awkward 
object she glanced at the weedy ripples 
below, only to realize that the problem 
had assumed a worse form. The tin 
box was watertight and was now 
floating like a flower on the pond’s 
surface. When Strindberg referred to | 
the Rebellion of the Objects he exactly | 
described Aunt Leonora’s feelings, and 
she was attempting to relieve them by 
bombarding the tin ile flottant with 
stones from the path when the sudden 
appearance of three of her gardeners | 
compelled her to desist. She had to | 
retreat with the baffled feeling that the 
cartridges would be salvaged only too 
swiftly. On re-entering the house she 
told the long-suffering Painter to burn 
all the dirty pieces of paper that he 
could find among the bats, balls and | 
French fiddles, particularly the wrap- 
pings from that most superfluous tin 
box, and retired to her sitting room | 
in the hope that a wrestle with the 
income-tax forms for herself and her six 


children would act as a nerve-restorer. 

Gathering the bits of paper together | 
Painter withdrew to his _ butler’s 
subterranean pantry, where Aubrey the 
footman was seated by the fire and 
engaged in what was to Painter the 
futile occupation of writing to his girl. 


Exacerbated by this spectacle, the 
butler began to describe to his sub- | 
ordinate the probable destination in this | 
world and the next of such spineless 
incompetents as he judged Aubrey to 
be, and to emphasize his point he cast 
the scraps of paper from his hand on to 
the flames. Appropriately there was a 
loud bang, and a sheet of blue flame 
leapt into the butler’s face. Some 
traces of explosives must have remained 
among the wrappings, but Painter was 
an heroic figure who blamed no one for 
his injuries, which he supported with 
fortitude. ‘To Aubrey, however, this 
was a golden opportunity for horror- 
rumour dissemination, and with triumph 
gleaming behind the lenses of his 
pince-nez he rushed upstairs to the room 








where Aunt Leonora sat among. the 
income-tax forms. She had laid the 
forms round her on the floor like 
stepping stones, but they were blown 
to the four winds as Aubrey threw the 
door open and announced delightedly 
“Excuse me, madam, but you_ have 
blown off Mr. Painter’s face.” 
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“Flow many are coming to the party?” 


Mice Needn’t Play 


By D. B. 


I'TCHING his gown and throw- 
H ing the jury a significant glance, 

Blare Q.C. rose briskly. I 
knew what was coming. So, obviously, 
did Pamela Astragal, though in the 
single dusty sun-ray streaming through 
one of the windows of Court XIX and 
lighting up her golden hair her face 
was impassive as a cameo. Well, it 
couldn’t be helped. 

Blare Q.C. began very smoothly. 

“Let’s go back to the dinner-party 
on the 28th. I think you told my learned 
friend that Mrs. Astragal was on your 
left and Lady Pont on your right?” 

“Yes, I said. 

“And that during the course of 
dinner you exchanged conversation with 
both these ladies in the normal way?” 

“Yes,” 

“Chiefly, I think you said, with Mrs. 
Astragal?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“You know her fairly well?” 

“We are friends.” 

“And you admire her very much, I 
think you said?” 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


“Very much. I think she’s 

The judge intervened, rather testily. 

“IT don’t think, Mr. Blare, we need 
any more testimonials to the complain- 
ant’s charms.” 

“Asyludshpleases. Now,”’ said Blare 
abruptly, pointing with his gold pencil, 
“can you recall what you and Mrs. 
Astragal talked about that night?” 

“The usual things, so far as I 
remember. ‘Theatres, books, Wimble- 
don, the latest murder, the Liberal 
revival, and so forth.” 

“Mrs. Astragal is a keen Liberal and 
a member of the Executive, is she not?” 

“She was, on the 28th.” 

“Formerly a keen Conservative and 
a prominent figure in the Primrose 
League?” 

ye. 

The judge made a note of this, I 
observed. 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in 
Mrs. Astragal’s demeanour towards the 
end of dinner?” asked Blare. 

I glanced again at Pamela. She was 
gazing at the ceiling. I looked at 
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Howlett Q.C. He stared back at me 
blankly. ‘The judge’s sharp little eyes 
were fixed on me likewise. The whole 
court waited in silence for what seemed 
an hour. 

“T did,” I said at length. 

“Will you please tell the court what 
that peculiarity was?” 

So there we were at last. Pamela’s 
face was a frozen ivory mask. I guessed 
what she must be enduring, how every 
delicate fibre in her make-up must be 
quivering with anger and resentment. 
Well, there was no help for it. 

“During a laughing remark by Mrs. 
Astragal on the Liberal chances at 
Burphampton,” I said slowly and 
reluctantly, “a little pink mouse popped 
out of her mouth and back again.” 

“Thank you,” said Blare Q.C., and 
with a triumphant semi-circular glance 
sat down. 

The horrible day seemed an endless 
dream. I found myself at last in the 
Strand buying an evening paper. The 
story was splashed over the front page. 


£5,000 Mayrair “Wircn” 
DRAMA SENSATION. 
“Mouse Popped Out Of 
Mouth ”—Clubman’s Cry. 
Judge’s Tribute to Primrose 
League Girls—*‘All Simply 
Grand Dames.”’ 
And in the stop press, blurry but 
prominent: 
LIBERAL WitcH RESULT 


Damages one farthing. 


Like most of Pamela’s friends I thought 
she did the right thing by taking an 
immediate couple of months in the 
Balearics. Gossip had died down by 
the time she got back, and, barring 
a drowsy Times controversy over the 
extent of Disraeli’s personal diabolism 
during the Suez deal, the press had 
dropped the topic. I talked to Pamela 
Astragal at several houses that winter, 
but I did not see the pink mouse again. 
Somebody told me she had_ been 
to Wurzelheim, who had disposed of 
it—apparently permanently, though I 
would not trust that pompous little 
‘“supraphenomenalist” quack myself. 
However, Wurzelheim did his job 
sufficiently well to enable the Party to 
take Pamela back again. Quite rightly. 
She is a brilliant speaker, and the way 
she gets the “feel” of an audience 
from the start had strongly impressed 








Mr. Fothergill. A trifle of awkwardness 
at a press conference the following April, 
when she stood for the first time in the 
Liberal interest at Bottleham,-revealed 
the obvious bias of the newspapers (the 
News Chronicle excepted) but failed 
to shake the confidence of the Executive. 

“Can you confirm,” asked a reporter, 
“that Mrs. Astragal arrived at and left 
the Caxton Hall rally flying her own 
brceomstick?” 

“Our aim at Bottleham, as elsewhere,” 
replied the spokésman, 
“is not to split the vote but to nail a 
spark from the fount of the crusading 
spirit to the British 
democracy.” 


Executive’s 


cornerstone of 


“Can you say,” asked a reporter, 

‘whether the average Liberal housewife 
approves the candidature of recognized 
w——” 
“We have not,” replied the spokes- 
man in ringing tones, “forgotten the 
lessons of East Gupton and King’s 
Dribbling. On the contrary, we face 
the challenge of Bottleham with new 
optimism. We Bottleham 
Liberals will have something to say to 
the nation on May 3.” 

Which in fact they had, the Liberals 
of Bottleham being sufficiently in- 
censed at Mrs. Astragal’s non-appear- 


believe 


ance at the final mass-meeting on April 
30 to charter a taxi flying opposition 
colours and vote Conservative next day 
in a body. It was very like Pamela to 
explain herself to the Great Sanhedrin 
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on her return two days later with cool, 
half-amused astonishment. 

“T simply forgot the date,” she said. 
“T had an urgent midnight appointment 
abroad. I had /iterally to fly.” 

What is now called “ Brocken-leave” 
for women candidates of all three 
parties with Walpurgis Night obliga- 
tions has since obviated all unpleasant- 
ness on this point. A letter to the New 
Statesman summed up the position 
very fairly, I thought, when it declared 
that if British witches of breeding and 
education are to take their place in the 
van of modern politics, as they have 
long since done in literature, they must 
be protected against clerical and all 
other reactionaries. The recent nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Astragal, M.P., as Air 
Minister-elect in the Liberal Shadow 


Cabinet shows what progress has been 
achieved in barely a year. 
Before wishing a great little lady all 


the luck in the world I should like to | 


the 
slanders cropping up in the High Court 


add that one of most 


action was proved a fable quite recently. 


Venomous | 


Accepting one of his hostess’s “ specials” | 


at one of her now-famous “get- 


together” parties, a once-hostile critic, | 


Mr. Gladstone Rump of the Executive, | 


Mrs. 
declaration that this particular cocktail 
is a blend of poison-ivy, grated human 


referred genially to 


thigh-bones, and vampire-bats’ blood. 
allegation!” laughed 
Mr. Rump, taking a hearty gulp, and 
dropped dead. There 1s of course not a 


‘‘A - monstrous 


vampire-bat within five miles of Curzon 
Street. 


The Night Bathers 


By J. 


N the carefree days just after the 

war I used often to lend seven and 

a tanner to an Irishman known as 
the Toucher Malone so that he could 
get himself a bed at the Turkish Baths. 
But I never went to the Baths myself 
until last year, and then for the same 
reason as The Toucher: because I had 
nowhere else to sleep. 

A chap called Sketchy took me there. 
As his nickname implies, Sketchy made 
a living by sketching people in pubs 
and sometimes in drinking clubs. He 
earned enough to sleep at the Baths 
every night and had no _ possessions 
except the clothes he stood up in, which 
included a green tweed fishing hat and 
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a coursing coat that he’d bought second- 
hand thirty years before and weighed 
nearly two stone. 

When Sketchy suggested the 
Jaths I drew “Can't 
afford it. Not with The Toucher there.” 
Dublin,” Sketchy 
“The entrance fee’s gone up 


first 
back in alarm. 


‘'Toucher’s in 
told me. 
double since his day, but if you've got 
a quid it'll be ample. ‘Tip the bloke on 
the desk and the attendant who makes 
your bed down a bob a-piece, and 
you ll have enough over for breakfast 
in the morning, that’s if you can eat 
; Best 
breakfast in London, mind you, and 
Real home from 


any, which is more’n I ever do. 


only half a dollar. 


Hopjoy’s 


eee 
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the 


home, Baths, take it from your 
Uncle Sketchy.” He pushed a frosted 
glass door inscribed OPEN DAY AND 
nicut and led the way downstairs to 
the reception desk. 

“This gent’s a mate of mine, so treat 
him right,” he told the attendant, 
pointing at me. “Bit skint present 
moment, but which of us isn’t hard up 
at times? A good man’s fortune may 
grow out at heels, as the Bard has it, 
eh?” 

The entrance to the Baths proper 
resembled that of a mosque, all the more 
had_ to 
shoes before going in. 


so because you remove your 
Even Sketchy 
surrendered his fishing hat and coursing 
coat, and we padded in our socks across 
a dim-lit carpeted lounge with a 
swimming-pool in the centre, round 
which ran an upper gallery decorated 
with a frieze of armorial bearings under 
a Moorish ceiling. It was one in the 
morning, the sound of deep breathing 
rose like the swish of waves from all 
sides, and the sight of semi-nude men 
reclining in deck-chairs through glass 
doors beyond added to the sudden 
atmosphere of shipboard. 

“This is where we 
lad,’ Sketchy said. 


part company, 
“Always sleep 
aloft, meself. Less noise. Don’t you go 
putting him near the Admiral now,” he 
told the attendant, and rolled with a 
seaman’s gait up a staircase leading to 
the gallery overhead. 

I was too tired to face a Turkish bath 
that night, and fell asleep immediately 
in the curtained cubicle, containing two 
beds, to which the attendant conducted 
me. Once in the night I started awake 
with the sound of a resounding snore 
ringing in my ears. ‘This came from the 
dormitory on the other side of the 





swimming-pool and seemed to be made 
by a sea-lion rather than by any human 
agency. It died away in a shuddering 
sob and was succeeded by a quarter- 
deck voice shouting “ Steward!” 
“Coming, sir!” answered a distant 
echo, and an awed whisper from an 
habitué in the bed opposite 
explained: “It’s the Admiral. 
his tea. 
chum.” 


mine 
Wants 
You'll get used to it in time, 
Soon a discreet tray rattled 
past, the Admiral grunted satisfaction, 
and silence settled down once more. I 
didn’t wake again until the morning, 
with all the lights ablaze and the man 
in the next bed examining his shirt and 
murmuring ‘Question is, will the collar 
do another day?” (It was a question I 
also might have asked my own shirt; 
and later, on the advice of Sketchy, I 
bought a nylon one which, washed in 
the lavabo and put to dry in the Hot 
room overnight, solved one problem of 
the nomadic existence that Bath Men 
are committed to.) 

Breakfast—undoubtedly the best in 
London for half a crown: bacon, egg, 
chipolatas, roll and butter, pot of tea or 
iced _ fruit-juice until 
9.30 a.m. at tables in the foyer; while 
Sketchy in a woollen vest with braces 
hanging down his back, having first 
quoted Romeo and Juliet or delivered a 
sermon from the balcony, came down 


Was served 
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later and sat in an armchair under a sign 
SILENCE IS REQUESTED, exchanging racing 
tips with other habitués or telling us 
about the time when his special 
binoculars were stolen from him on the 
course. His two inseparable buddies 
were a short, wide, pink-faced Scot 
called Hamish who knew all about the 
anatomy of since he 
carried his effects about in one; and a 
tall thin professional tipster known as 
Aussie, not because he was an Australian 
but because his first name was Oswald. 
Form was desultorily studied, selections 
in the daily papers laughed to scorn, and 
a momentary hush fell as the Admiral 
stalked by, walrus moustache, big red 
shining bald head, in a suit of impec- 
cable cut, speaking to nobody on his 
way out. Then, after we’d shaved in 
genuine hot water and had our shoes 
handed back to us bearing a high degree 
of gloss (a welcome change from most 
hotels, with the present shortage of 
staff), we made in a body for one of the 
pubs nearby: open, in this district, at 
eleven a.m. 

I was already under the spell of this 
predominantly male society, and came 
back night after night that winter; I got 
to know the attendants by their Christian 
names, was always given a cubicle well 
away from the Admiral, and wandered 
girt with a towel through the steam and 
marble slabs: even penetrating to the 
Very Hot Room where the floor burnt 
one’s foot and the Africans 
huddled for warmth. 

Then my financial position suddenly 
changed; moreover I had to work hard 


carrier-bags, 


soles 


and to bid the Bath Life farewell. 
Months passed, meanwhile I saw 


nothing of Sketchy or the others; but 
one night, up from the country, all 





hotels full, I pushed the familiar door 
and went down the stairs expecting a 
big welcome below. To my surprise a 
strange reception-clerk stared at me 
from behind the desk; a new and 
taciturn attendant guided me to a bed; 
half the cubicles at least were empty, 
and there was no sign of Sketchy or any 
of the regulars. Not even the Admiral’s 
snores disturbed my sleep; there were 
no shouts of “Steward!” and in the 
morning I was given a brisk shake 
at 7.30. 

“Sorry, sir, have to be out o’ here in 
an hour’s time 
and in the 


new manager’s orders,” 


next cubicle a vacuum- 


cleaner started up. A few strangers sat 
without speaking at the breakfast-tables 
outside; others were already shaving 
briskly in the wash-room beyond; but 
the waiter who served me had a familiar 
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“The all-night chemist.” 


face: he was, it turned out, the last 
remaining member of the old staff. 

“The reg’lars? What—Sketchy and 
them? Lor bless you, sir, they don’t 
come in no more. Got barred, the lot 
on ’em, Admiral an’ all. Had an argy- 
bargy with the manager, fair 
tartar he is, wouldn’t let ’em pass the 
door after that. Said it was getting too 
much of a common lodging-house like. 
No, sir, I couldn’t say what the trouble 
was all about—religious differences, 
somebody told me, but I wouldn’t 
know for sure.” 

“Perhaps I can find them in the pub 
later?” 

“Doubt it, sir, ain’t seen none of ’em 
around these parts of late. Old Sketchy’s 
down the country, | believe—broke him 
up proper, not being allowed in the 
Baths of a night... . 
62 


new 


Hamish and the 


rest could be in the pub o’ course, 


though it don’t open tiil half-past eleven 
now the licensing law’s been changed.” 

There seemed nothing to hang about 
for. I took out my wallet and was about 
to pay with a pound note when I felt 
a hand on my arm and turned to look 
into the grinning face of ‘The Toucher 


Malone. 


‘““HEDGI Mopern Way 


This remarkable clipper is so easy to 
use in so many ways. ‘Trims hedges of all 
kinds perfectly straight. 'Two-way action, 
cuts on both opening and closing strokes. 
.. . Very suitable for use by ladies. Free 
leaflet on request. 

Price only 35/- 
Plus postage and packing 2/6 
Complete First Aid Kits from 7/6 each.” 


The Farmers Weekly 
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Faults that Failed 


DUCATIONAL theory in the 

days when I was filling my note- 

books with it was swinging 
round from regarding the teacher as a 
Mage to regarding him as an under- 
cover adult who might be accepted by 
the boys as one of themselves and then, 
once inside the herd, lead them towards 
maturity. ‘The first step in the develop- 
ment of true companionship was 
establishing the common humanity and 
fallibility that linked teacher and taught. 
The older generation had boasted before 
their pupils, encouraging them to grow 
up in their likeness—stalwart, lion- 
hearted and passionate readers of The 
Gallic War. We were trained to frank- 
ness and this, in my case, led to a strong 
belief that it was my duty to use my 
deficiencies to provide educational 
nourishment. I realize now that the 
young should be left to find things out 
for themselves, but in those days there 
was a certain reaction against the 
Heuristic Method and I felt, quixotically 
and unnecessarily, that the young needed 
a little help in getting a just picture of 
my limitations. 

When I arrived at a school where | 
was to teach what the Agencies call 
Middle School Subjects I was a 
substitute for a man who had gon 
sick and the term was well under w. 
The Headmaster took me into a room 
crammed with oldish-looking boys and 
said “Keep them quiet with a bit of 
handwriting.” My own writing looks 
like the result of groping for the water- 
mark, and | could not 
illustrate copperplate or italic on the 
board. If I set them something to copy 
and walked round criticizing I thought 
I should be expected to do bits myself, 
like a visiting professor in an art school. 
I therefore decided to lecture, and 
tried to warm the subject up for them 
by describing what a handicap my bad 
writing had been to me. A boy with a 
small aeroplane sticking out of his 
breast-pocket complained that I was a 
master, wasn’t I, and the general 
opinion was obviously that I had done 
better than anyone else in the room, 
whatever my writing was like. I did 
not care to point out so soon after my 
arrival that there were schools that paid 
better and were probably staffed with 
the calligraphic cream of the country. 


obviously 





By 


To claim that the fact that I was in my 
pupils’ company at all was proof of a 
certain falling short was unlikely to 
make me persona grata with them. I 
tried to switch my argument from the 
professional to the social and said that 
my friends laughed at me. The boys, 
in the friendliest possible way, broke 
into steady laughter. 

I found that the time-table I had 
inherited was full of Latin and French: 
one of the troubles about an academic 
education is that ever after it is imposs- 
ible to persuade people you do not know 
at least two foreign languages. The 
French I was required to teach seemed 
fairly simple. ‘The first form I took had 
reached a picture of a street with a lot 
of French things in it and on the 
opposite page was a piece of French 
prose. Picking a boy at random I told 
him to read aloud. French gushed out 
of him. He gesticulated. He inserted 
words I could not catch. Before I could 
stop him he had finished the last of 
the insipid sentences and begun to 
improvise. ‘The next boy was also 
fluent and spoke in a thick accent, no 
doubt regional, that amused the Form 
enormously. 

I found later that the school special- 
ized in French boys and that there were 
eight in the room. ‘True to my deter- 
mination to be modest, truthful, willing 
and adolescent at heart, I congratulated 
the form on having so much expertise 
at its disposal and said, in a further 
flight of juvenile identification, that I 
looked forward to learning a lot myself. 
There were mutterings. I had not 
discovered yet that the worst possible 
way of dealing with mutterings is saying 
sarcastically “Speak up.” 
the mutterers were the sons of local 
tradesmen who had reared them to know 
a bad bargain when they saw one. ‘They 
took the view that they did not come to 
school to be taught by boys, however 
French. ‘They came to be taught by 
masters and, ignoring my protests, they 
insisted I should push them through the 
exercises while, in the traditional way, 
they dragged their feet. 

Eventually, by sheer bad teaching, I 
managed to edge myself out of the 
Language staff and concentrate on the 
only two subjects I had been able to do 
at school. I wrongly imagined that on 


= 
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R. G. G. 


Many of 


PRICE 


my own ground it would be easier to 
defeat attempts to turn me into an 
oracle. While even beginners had been 
able to tell that the way I said 
*“Monsteur Dubois a de la viande, une 
parapluie et beaucoup de craie” was not 
the way it would be said in Trouville, 
the forms I took in English and History 
insisted on taking everything I said as 
true. ‘To instil a critical attitude and 
emphasize the links between us I tried 
to get into their thick heads that the Age 
of Steam was not my period. Nothing 
would make them see that what I said 
about Chartism had a lower credibility 
than my picture of the English Con- 
stitution under Edward I. 

Boys do not really want masters to 
be like themselves. ‘They want them to 
be imperfect adults and to provide 
them with the fun of spotting their 
faults. Boys are interested in education, 
and nobody was happier than my form 
when I showed signs of improvement 
in my profession, however slight. They 
were always willing to be helpful; but 
it was never help in re-entering their 
world. When I was on duty they would 
walk up and down with me while I 
divided my attention between listening 
politely and making a drive against 
water-pistols. The advice they gave me 
would have worried my old mentors at 
the Institute of Education. “Slosh the 
chaps hard, sir,” they would say, while 


I tried to explain that encouragement = 
of self-realization was all the rage in 
town. There was no piece of advice I Pe 


received more often than “ Never tell 
the chaps you don’t know. 
old answer. 


Give any 
They'll never know it’s 








wrong.” 


DQ 


BEWARE. 
OF THE 














COURT FILLY (Equulus debutans)—This dainty little 
creature—recently reported to be in danger of extinction 
—has its natural habitat in the large estates of the 


THE LEGAL 
EAGLE— The 
legal eagle may be 
distinguished from 
its lay relations by 
the curly white 
“wig” on its head. 
It is a bird as 
tenacious as it is 
ferocious, and once 
it has a victim in 
its talons it will 
not let go of it 
until it has torn it 
to pieces and re- 
duced it to per- 
jury. Its appetite 
for briefs is vora- 
cious, though it is 
seldom to be seen 
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English countryside, but at certain times of the year large 
numbers of them migrate to the West End of London. It 
is notable for its tireless dancing gait. When excited, 
which is almost always, it gives a high-pitched giggle. 
The mating habits of the Court Filly are of considerable 
interest. ‘The mating season lasts from early May to late 
July, and during this period the young adult specimens 
are constantly to be seen performing a ritual courtship 
dance of unvarying formality and almost unbelievably 
boring quality. The females who have not succeeded in 
pairing off during the season retire during the autumn and O O 
winter to their parents’ lairs or “seats” until the following 
spring brings them out again to perform the whole rite 
once more. ‘Those who have passed through several 
seasons without pairing off can easily be separated from the O 
males and trained to work in coffee-bars. 


actually hunting 
for one. The young 
of the species are 
called “juniors” and the full-grown examples “silks.” 
The young and the old show great affection for each 
other, and it is touching to see how a silk in the 
full pride of its maturity will never venture into its 
Court unless it has a junior to protect it. 










THE CURATE—These sober fowl are becoming alarmingly 
rare in this country nowadays, and it seems possible that they 
may die out in the near future unless Government action is 
taken to preserve them. They 
are cheerful, intelligent birds and 
make friends easily, but not well 


Nery amu 
little late 
opportun 








Mf adapted to modern life. The a ae nee a 
Curate’s egg, of course, is good a 

Hh in parts. se = 
GREATER AND Ge > 


LESSER STOCK- 
BROKERS — The 


a 
Fad 
Stockbrokers ~~ —S 
abound in the oe a 
e Fa 


gold-bearing dis- 

tricts of Central 

London, but they are not in fact indigenous there. ‘They 
build themselves comfortable homes in the Green Belt, but 
their acquisitive disposition causes them habitually to travel 
long distances every day in search of their prey. ‘They are 
gregarious by nature, and great shoals of them can be seen 
moving westward almost any day between half-past twelve 
and one o’clock. Cunning rather than intelligent, they will ae 
lie all day waiting for a share to rise, when they dive on it with Semi 
one swift flick of the telephone and catch it at the very moment 
when it will do them most good. 
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UNDER-SECRETARY BIRD—This useful and 
mamental fowl is easily recognizable by its black coat 
d striped “trousers.” Numbers of them can almost 
lways he seen in the neighbourhood of Westminster, where 


opportunity to do so, they hardly ever feather their nests. 











THE AGITATOR BIRD—The comical antics of the agitator 
birds in their preserve in Hyde Park never fail to draw a crowd 
of amused onlookers. ‘The agitator will settle on a low platform 
as soon as it perceives that it is being watched, and there it 
will stand and utter loud, indignant cries until its plumage is 
It is quite fearless, and will stand its 
ground against any kind of attack, but is not really intelligent. 
Naturalists are uncertain what is the purpose of this ferocious 


thoroughly ruffled. 


display as it ap- 
pears to be quite 
unconnected with 
either mating or 
feeding. 

The colouring 
is generally drab 
in the extreme, but 
relieved by a touch 
of red on_ the 
breast. 














a 


they roost on front benches. They are extremely intelligent and can quickly be trained to answer simple questions. ‘They are 
ery amusing to watch when they are waving their Bills about in the air as if intensely proud of them, only to discard them a 
ittle later for another Bill in which they will show an equal pride. Another of their peculiarities is that, although they have every 


BERMONDSEY KID (Oryx puerilis edwardiensis)—This 
species can readily be distinguished from its common 
relatives by the curious curly growth of hair on the top 
of the head, the long coat and the extreme narrowness 
of the leg at the pastern. 

Despite their appearance of innocence, creatures of 
this species are often mischevious in the extreme, and 
small hordes of them have been known to do many 
thousand pounds’ worth of damage in a single night to 
the upholstery of cinemas and similar soft and easily 
torn substances. Such activities are frequently accom- 
panied by loud, meaningless cries; but during courtship 
these are varied by a piercing whistle. 

The mating season persists all the year round. These 
creatures, in fact, with their insatiable habits, are the 
only exceptions to the rule laid down in the aphorism 
of Beaumarchais: Boire sans soif et faire l'amour en tout 
temps, il n’y a que cela qui nous distingue des autres bétes. 




























Asian Flu with the Minskis 


AM one of those writers who gets 
| so poor in London that I have to 

plot how to get out of it. At last, 
equipped with money, I whizz over the 
Channel and immediately live at the 
rate of a chairman of a biscuit company. 
Having grown thinner for months, I 
become gradually fat again, ploughing 
my way through Galician shell-fish, 
German sausages, Moroccan couscous 
and ordering the best brandies, the 
fattest cigars and treating the most 
expensive women. Suddenly the money 
has gone, the luxury balloon has 
exploded, and I creep back in the 
oldest steamer I can find to my home- 
land. Faced with the ghastly reality of 
Liverpool Street station, the palm trees 
shrivel and the minarets fade. I have 
actually got to work for at least a month 
on two half-crowns and a threepenny 
bit, two Dutch guilders, ten French 
francs and an East Zone mark. And 
then, for how long I cannot tell, there 
will be the lean period until I am my 
old thin plotting self again. 


During these periods I generally stay 
with the Irish in Camden Town, the 
Scots in Brixton or the Russians in 
Notting Hill. They understand the 
nomadic, as against the static, writer 
who actually uses his own notepaper. 
The Russian family have the name of 


Minski. Their origins are obscure but 
some far-off Minski was Peter the 
Great’s bear-trainer and there was 


another Minski who lent fifty roubles to 
Dostoevsky. At the time of the revo- 
lution, apparently, the family walked 
all the way from Moscow to Poland in 
their bare feet, living on berries. They 
still sing of this, and sing well. 

The which the Minskis 
lived was (and still perhaps is) in 
Nightingale Road, a street of crouching, 
sullen houses with lace curtains and 
rusty bicycles in the front gardens, men 
flat on the pavement tinkering with the 
bowels of primitive cars, Radio Luxem- 
bourg one end to the other. It was 
divided into three parts—Indians in 
the basement flat, the Minskis on the 
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house in 
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CARSON 


Russian 
family on the top floor. ‘The two Russian 
families never spoke to each other, 


second floor, and = another 


owing to some long-forgotten argument, 
and one or two of the Indians, coming 
to ask for curry powder, were the only 
The other 
exception was the Minski cat, Masha, 
who for one reason or another ate only 
on the top floor. 


means of relaying scandal. 


I had stayed there three or four times, 
between fat foreign periods, and had got 
to know their family well, although one 
could never be sure of the people they 
collected. Hungarian opera-singers, 
Charing Cross pavement artists, intel- 
lectuals, schizophrenics, or even busi- 
ness men who had stopped minding 
their own business. You could hear 
shouting in the kitchen, but it didn’t 
upset the anarchical contentment of the 
Mrs. Minski was a second 
generation Russian and had 
They were about 

Igor was a very 
calm man who went to work at night 


house. 
married 
Igor. 


her cousin 


thirty-five years old. 
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and reappeared in the morning with 
money, cigarettes and sweets which he 
handed around impartially to every one 
in the house. I once asked Katerina 
Minski what her husband did. ‘ How 
should I know?” she shouted. She was 
an attractive-looking woman with the 
sudden piercing intelligence of a faulty 
lighthouse. 

The changeless background of the 
house was created by the children. 
There were five of them, and to all 
intents and purposes they were abso- 
lutely English from Tina aged six to 
Boris aged eleven. ‘They actually ran 
the house. ‘They were temperamental 
but equated, rather beautiful, and 
destroyed all arguments for well 
regulated: households. ‘They brought 
their friends in, and the house was 
crammed with all kinds of children, 
black and white; you had to learn to 
accept them as one accepts colds or 
flies or Salvation Army bands. ‘They 
were known as the Children’s Club. 
Among others there was Jacko who was 
studying to be a Teddy Boy, Snifty of 
the Greengrocers, Milky an untrained 
puppy, and Rudolfo, ten years old, the 
son of a restaurant owne1 


sidebe vards 


who grew 
smoked thin black 
Were they from some other 


and 
cigars. 
planet, were they from the comics, 
were we at war? But they were fresh 
like birds, and couldn’t play dark, 
empty games with the worn coins of 
adults. You could write through them, 
eat porridge, dream of Spain and damn 
the world. 

The last time I returned to England 
(really quite fat from Amsterdam) there 
was a new mixture in the house, an 
animal-trainer, an ex-policeman, a few 
dancers and a new collection of children. 
“We're really quiet people,” 
Katerina Minski, “who get excited. 
Not excited people who are trying to get 
away.’ “I believe you,” I said. “ But 
I have to keep my head,” she said. 
“Even when I lose it it’s not far away. 
But Vladimir is a bit of a trouble.” 
“Who is Vladimir?” ‘“‘He’s permanent,” 
said Mrs. Minski, “he’s had a very hard 
life indeed.” 


said 


Vladimir was a large man of about 
fifty and came from Poland. He slept 
on a mattress in the living-room and 
sometimes cooked quite wonderful 
meals. He rose early in the morning 


He 


and began playing the violin. 


played Bach and Bartok, Beethoven and 


Berlioz. I shared the room with him, 
and after a week my nerves were on 
edge. All the children came in about 
six o'clock playing some sort of indoor 
cricket, there was shouting at the back 
of the house, and the violin was always 
out of tune. “ But he can’t play,” I said 
to Mrs. Minski. “I know he can’t,” she 
said; “it’s drugs. He’s had a hard life, 
you know. He had a cure, and I think 
it’s affected his hearing. 

thinks he’s got an ulcer.”’ 


And then he 
“Thinks?” 





I said. “Nobody knows,” said Mrs. 
Minski. “Sometimes I think he wants 
an ulcer. It comes to the same thing, 


doesn’t it?” “I don’t know,” I said. 
“T know it’s difficult for you writers,” 
she said, “but you could always use the 
lavatory.” Four nights later Vladimir 
began having fits and shouting. I was 
very alarmed. He swallowed masses of 
pills and beat his head against the wall. 
It lasted about four hours and even 


brought down the enemy Russian 




































































family. “ Poor rian,” they said, shaking 
their heads, “what are you doing to 


him?” ‘“We’re not doing anything to 


him,” shouted Mrs. Minski. ‘Then 
you should be,” shouted the other 
mother. There was a scuffle, cries and 


chairs flying, and the Indians came up. 
“You'd better move into the children’s 
room,”’ Igor said calmly to me the next 
morning. “We'll put in the mattress.” 
Later Katerina said that Vladimir had 
once been an actor in Warsaw. “I think 
he misses the theatre.’’ I moved into 
I slept there four 
nights. Even the cat Masha moved in. 
It was charming and maddening, like 
sleeping in a summer garden. Life 
began hungrily at dawn and the cries 
became so loud that I had to move back 
into the living-room where Vladimir 
was tuning up full of determination 


the children’s room. 


Wagwood 


HE dispute and threatened stop- 
page were limited in scope—did 
not “constitute a 
national existence” or anything of that 
kind. (The row seems somehow to 
have involved tarpaulin.) Even so, it is 
odd to reflect now, in plain view of 
Wagwood’s 


menace to 


subsequent career, how 
very few people there can have been 
who noted, in a local newspaper report, 
that “for this happy outcome a large 
measure of credit is due to the patient 
persuasiveness and unfailing tact of 
Mr. J. C. Wagwood, the popular young 
local business man called in by mutual 
consent as unofficial mediator.” 

The row, it is true, broke out again 
violently a couple of months later and 
resulted in a prolonged strike, but by 
that time Wagwood had elevated him- 
self to London and was not available 
to douse so small a flame. 

Because of a natural apprehension 
occasioned by his parting words to me 
I have taken the trouble to look through 
some newspaper clippings concerning 
the period of his life before I knew or 
even heard of him. He worked, I gather, 
as an executive in some firm of industrial 
consultants. (I recall, indeed, that he 
was once restrainedly offended when I 
used the old-fashioned term ‘business 
doctor” to describe this branch of 
enterprise.) He specialized in what one 


and 
man. 

One night there was a terrible shriek 
and we all, except the cat, rushed into 
the living-room. “I think he’s dead,” 
Indeed he was motion- 
less, curled up on the mattress like a 
fossilized Pompeian. 


energy. He was a very strong 


said Katerina. 


“He was really a 
good man,” she said, “he was too good, 
and that’s the trouble. And he couldn't 
play the violin. And he couldn’t act. 
And he wanted love and fame.” She 


leant over him and straightened herself 


up. “‘And he was angry. He wanted to 
stop everything. He wanted to stop 
people doing anything. There, look, he 
is moving slightly.”” In fact one of his 
arms trembled and he opened his hand 
a little. “Vladimir,” said Katerina, 
“are you well? Shall we send for the 
ambulance?” ‘ No,” groaned Vladimir, 


I CLAUD 


ee 
‘a 


termed “the 
Labour-Management Relations.” 


newspaper 


In the clippings these scraps of 


information were incidental to reports, 
ever more frequent, of 
“tactful intervention” 


Wagwood’s 
in some indus- 
trial controversy or, occasionally, when 
he was not busy with Labour and 
Management, of how his “persuasive 
tact” had been “instrumental” in 
getting firms A and B to merge with, 
instead of eviscerating, one another. 

What he did in the intervals between 
these peak-loads on his tact-generators 
one was left to imagine, though one 
could picture him not failing to remem- 
ber his secretaries’ birth or wedding 
anniversaries, and ever bearing in mind 
which football teams different members 
of the office staff supported. 

By early 1956 or thereabouts, though 
he was not yet in the fullest sense of the 
word a “national figure,” there were 
a great many people in “informed 
circles” who, on hearing of a bit of a 
blaze-up anywhere, automatically hoped 
and expected that soon Wagwood and 
his trusty hose would be on hand to get 
it under control. 

Inevitably his reputation as a one- 
man fire brigade, adept at tactfully 
cooling off burning issues of every kind, 
followed him into private and _ social 
life. At first it merely happened that 
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“not the ambulance. ‘The hospital does 
not understand me.” j 

Three later, 
Vladimir, all of us, 


t 
while tending | 
including the cat, 
were struck down with Asian flu. Our 
temperatures were high and we lay in| 
our beds sweating, with a hollow sick | 
throb in the pit of our stomachs. This 
meant no money because Igor could not 
go to work, but the situation was taken 
in hand by the children’s club. ‘They 
took gave us our 
meals, and made us cigarettes out of 


days 


our temperatures, 





dog-ends. One morning I thought 
I could hear the distant sound of a 
violin. “Is that Vladimir?” I asked 
Jacko when he was bringing me 


hot milk and aspirins. 
Vladdy,” said Jacko. 


flies on him. 


“You bet it’s | 
“There are no | 
He’s out on the street 
getting lolly for you lot of lead-swingers.” 


people reading that, say, Miss Elsa 
Maxwell and the Duchess of Windsor 
were not on speaking terms, would say 
jokingly “ Job for you there, Wagwood.” 
People were naturally shy about calling 
upon Wagwood’s resources in connection 
with the vexatious feuds of friends and 
acquaintances. It seemed like trying to 
hire a naval cruiser for a private party. 
Wagwood’s own attitude, however, 
tended to overcome such shyness. 
Listening, at his club, to some tale 
of corrosive rancour existing between 
persons who ought, but really ought, for 





their friends’ sake as well as their own, 
to be M.P.s who 
should know that what one was sup- 
posed to have told the Chief Whip about 
the other was almost certainly mere 
lobby gossip; lovely, rich American 
Mrs. So-and-So who failed to appre- 
ciate the sort of thing her husband had 
to do to advance his career at the Bar; 


reconciled—two 
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the author of The Semantics of Andrew 
Marvell, envenomed by the probably 
baseless conviction that his former 
friend had written that vilely damaging 
anonymous review—Wagwood, without 
obtruding himself, emanated an aura 
of mingled sadness, compassion and 
readiness to tap the nearest hydrant 
and get busy. His discreetly attentive 
expression reminded one of the com- 
mander of a rescue ship, standing by, 
fully prepared for action, yet patiently 
aware that the skipper of the vessel 
in distress may naturally hesitate to 
incur salvage charges unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Just possibly Wagwood might never 
have been called into action on the 
social front had it not been for the 
Schorrwitzer-Boland scandal. Boland, 
far-famed British ex-war-correspondent 
and later ‘TV scriptwriter, had in his 
cups boasted of having ghost-written 
the personal memoirs of Schorrwitzer, 
high-ranking officer of the U.S. Air 
Force, published under the title 7 Sax 
their Guts. Boland further averred that 
he personally had objected, on the 
grounds of incredibility, to composing 
certain passages calculated to demon- 
strate to anyone who believed them 
that for lion-like courage and super- 
human intelligence, blended with the 
sensibility of a Galahad, the equal of 
Schorrwitzer was not to be found in any 
branch of any nation’s armed forces 
anywhere, but had been over-ruled by 
Schorrwitzer and the publisher. 

Schorrwitzer, stationed in England 
and a frequent guest at the club, heard 
the story at lunch, stated for the record 
that Boland was a crypto-Communist 
liar hired to smear the U.S. Air Force, 
and had faked his war correspondence 
without having heard a shot fired 
anger. He (Schorrwitzer) then tried to 
beat up the porter for denying that 
Boland was hiding in the billiards room. 

With _ its international 
elements, and the frightful tension it 


explosive 





. 


Ge] 35 eG 
“f 


caused in the club, the affair was serious 
enough to require that no stone be left 
unturned in search of a settlement 
and there, half out from under the 
nearest stone, was ever-ready Wagwood. 
His tactful intervention was successful. 
Boland was happy to have Schorrwitzer 
proclaim that, since he considered 
Boland to be both the finest military 
reporter and greatest master of English 
style in two continents, he had been 
proud to ask Boland’s advice regarding 
certain passages in the book. 

Boland, for his part, stated that his 
words had been distorted and that what 
he had actually said was that only com- 
bined pressure from himself and the 
publisher had sufficed to overcome 
Schorrwitzer’s natural modesty, and to 
permit inclusion of several episodes, 
which, though entirely factual, seemed 
to Schorrwitzer like blowing his own 
trumpet. 

The row, it is true, broke out again 
violently a couple of months later, and 
resulted in an ugly night-club brawl in 
which both men were severely mauled. 
But at that time Wagwood was not 
available as mediator, being then on the 
Riviera, where he was incidentally in- 
strumental in bringing together, on a 
profit-sharing basis, two hitherto inimical 
ex-wives of a ‘Texan millionaire. 

His reputation for tactful recon- 
ciliation was soon so high in public and 
private life alike that some people, 
determined to go on loathing and 
resenting one another whatever hap- 
pened, actually took to shunning him. 
They felt that to refuse to be reconciled 
once Wagwood took a hand was to 
convict oneself of brutish obduracy. 
Some Labour and Management groups 
took the same view. When they saw 
Wagwood looking in their direction 
they ducked and continued their inter- 
necine hostilities underground. 

Wagwood, on the other hand, with 
missionary enthusiasm, and _ feeling 
duty bound to put his talents to use, 
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looked more and more keenly in every 
direction where rifts might be waiting 
to be healed. I even noted a certain 
impatience and disappointment in his 
manner when, on his inquiring how 
I “got along with” a new colleague, I 
replied that he was an inspiriting man 
to work with and a delightful com- 
panion. It was remarkable, I said, how 
this colleague and I seemed to see eye 
to eye on everything. 

It was shortly after this that I learned, 
in strict confidence, of a rather awkward 
contretemps at a big house-party given 
for Goodwood at which Wagwood was 
a guest. It was a very gay affair, but 
Wagwood scems to have sensed tears 
behind the smiles of his host and 
hostess. Switching on every volt of tact 
he had, he sought to represent to them 
the folly of permitting the divorce 
courts to sever them merely on account 
of a passing stab of jealousy. There was 
no cause, he insisted, for his hostess to 
be jealous of Miss Y, still less for his 
host to be jealous of Mr. Z. Who, 
after all, he asked dramatically, were 
Mr. Z and Miss Y? 

“You tell us,” astonishingly replied 
host and hostess, and it appeared that 
Wagwood, in his eagerness to employ 
his gifts, had swallowed some erroneous 
information; neither host nor hostess 
had so much as heard of Y or Z. 

I could see, when we next met, that 
Wagwood had taken this setback very 
much to heart. I had the impression 
that at any moment he might weep 
because there were no more quarrels to 
conquer. When we parted he was 
speaking quite fiercely and wildly. 

It was not until I saw just a week ago 
that his firm has lent him to the Govern- 
ment to conduct some economic in- 
vestigation in one of those areas of 
Africa which had not yet been classed 
by the newspapers as a “trouble spot” 
that his final words recurred to me and 
caused me the apprehension I have 
mentioned. 

“Sometimes,” he had said, “I begin 
to think the only course for a man with 
my gifts is to get hold of one of these 
situations where people think they 
haven't got any trouble and damn well 
make some—set everyone by the ears, 
let off dynamite, get the whole place in 
roaring blaze.”’ 

“And then?” I had stammered. 
“Why, then,” Wagwood had said, 
‘I could have a shot at putting it out.” 
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~| —AN EATING HOUSE 





O that great army 
of London’s poor 
whom Fate con- 
demns_ to _ fre- 
quent perambu- 
lation in the 
streets of the 
shopping-district, 
the necessity for 
eating presents a 
truly formidable 
problem. For the 
wealthy there are 
available hotels, 
chop-houses and oyster-bars where, in 

enviable seclusion and for the maximum 

of expenditure, the choicest of food may 
be obtained. But for London’s un- 
fortunates, trudging in multitudes along 
the narrow space left for them at each 
side of the carriage-way by the motor- 
traffic, the situation is far different. 
They are to be observed on any day, 
their shuffling gait and 
expressions 


woebegone 
bearing witness to the 
hopelessness of their lot. A vast, 
anonymous agglomeration of humanity, 
seeming to have no purpose save to 
escape from an inconceivable doom 
which fast approaches, they plod slowly 
onwards to particular, 
seeking a sign of deliverance, or a place in 


nowhere in 


which to ruminate while eating sausages. 

It was for the comfort and relief of 
this penurious host that there came to be 
erected, with philanthropic intent and 
at stragetic points, commodious estab- 
lishments where they might seek refuge 
in an atmosphere of 
voluptuousness. 


second-hand 
These eating-houses 
are open to all, and it is not uncommon 
to encounter there representatives of 
the more opulent classes; for many of 
the latter find it advisable upon occasion 
to limit their expenditure, if only in the 
matter of life’s necessities: a situation 
which reflects sadly upon the state of 
the nation’s economy, and which is 
usually excused as a demonstration of 
democratic principles. But for the most 
part the clientéle is made up of the needy 
and oppressed; and it seems certain 
that, apart from the fact that they are 
assured of cheap food in such places, the 
prospect of remaining en masse even 
While cating provides a very strong 
attraction. 


Almost continuously, throughout the 





hours of daylight and beyond, the 
entrance to one of these shiny buildings 
presents a scene of disconsolate activity. 
Variously encumbered with rolled-up 
raincoats, parcels of every conceivable 
shape, umbrellas, portmanteaux, lumps 
of edible frozen water (tinted) on pieces 
of stick, newspapers, crash-helmets, 
infirm canine companions, handbags, 
potted plants, greatcoats, street-guides, 
lampshade-frames, bags of fruit, suck- 
ling infants, violin-cases, souvenir nail- 
files, theatre 

bicycle-pumps, 


programmes, knitting, 
comic papers and 
gramophone records, the hungry poor 
secthe through the swinging doors, 
distinguishable from those coming out 
only by the absence of crumbs on their 
lapels. Such is the diversity of eating- 
rooms available within, on various floors, 
that the entrance-hall is constantly 
choked with a concourse of people, as 
much uncertain about the difference 
between a brasserie and a Neapolitan 
Grill as about the likelihood of a 
Bavarian ‘Tea Lounge containing any 
more vacant seats than a South Seas 
Palm Cafeteria. Awed amid the lofty 
pillars and glittering decorations of this 
foyer they huddle in groups to make their 
decision——-some so weary that they are 
ready to follow the nearest moving 
object, and some so tantalized by the 
pervasive aroma of warm tea-cakes and 
simmering gravy that they will shamble 
heedlessly through the nearest available 
doorway (to find themselves, all too 
often, in a service-lift full of electro- 
plated cruets). 

On the second floor of one such 
establishment, at a time of day when 
one would not normally expect to find 
people concentrating on food, I was able 
to penetrate a large room styled (for no 
reason that was readily apparent) a 
Royal Hawaiian Restaurant. ‘The queue 
filled four flights of stairs, and at the top 
a traffic-controller in a tail coat per- 
mitted a certain number to enter at 
strictly limited intervals. 

What a confusion of sounds greeted 
my entrance! Here were upwards of 
four hundred eaters, close-packed at 
tables so overcrowded that a man might 
easily cut a slice from his neighbour's 
veal-and-ham pie and stand but the 
smallest chance of detection. And such 
was the clanging of dish-covers, the 
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cattle-like low of conversation, the 
crashes of gravy-slopped crockery, the 
rattle of knives, the scraping of forks, 
the banging of cups, the clatter and 
clamour and buzz and_ hullaballoo 
inevitably attendant upon the hasty 
feeding of so large a throng, that 
smaller sounds (such as the cursing of 
Waiters or the pizzicato tinkling of a 
string orchestra attired in Russian 
boots, kimonos and /eis of crépe-paper) 
were for the most part inaudible, and 
could only be imagined. The quality of 
the food seemed to be adequate, 
ranging from the moderately expensive 
to baked beans on toast. There was a 
hurried pretence of elegant service: 
correctly-garbed waiters would lift the 
sauce-bottle from a table for each new 
arrival, to dab at crumbs with a napkin 
before scooping up ninepence from 
under a side-plate. Some, in addition, 
affected a Swiss-German accent. It was 
noticeable that most of the customers 
were impressed 
point of 


sometimes even to the 

frightened—by _ the 
atmosphere of aristocratic gentility in 
which they half-believed themselves to 
be basking as they gobbled away at their 
fried plaice. 


being 


Indeed, it is heart-warming to reflect 
that some effort is at least being made to 
bring a spark of consolation into the 
lives of these office-workers’ wives, 
commercial travellers, essayists, minor 
civil servants, schoolmasters, shop- 
keepers, welfare-workers, knights, old- 
age pensioners, policemen, and all those 
other members of the under-privileged 
masses, of whose condition the con- 
tinued perilous uncertainty is a blot 
upon the reputation of this fair City. 

One of the three ladies at whose table 
I was compelled to sit despite the fact 
that their teapots and plates of bread 
and butter left but scant space for the 
accommodation of my own crockery 
requirements, expressed herself in the 
following terms when pressed for an 
opinion about the convenience and 
general desirability of these places of 
refreshment: “Well, the carpets are 
nice and thick, and your liver comes 
with a lid on; but what I don’t like is, 
you're apt to get peas in the mustard.” 

ALEX ATKINSON 


Next Week: The Exile 








Candidus Says Good-bye By 


ANDIDUS, my young visitor 
from afar, has departed. I miss 
his bright, inquiring ways, his 

continual air of innocent surprise, and 
his earnest and often critical search for 
the truth about this best of all possible 
lands. But he was a foreigner, so of 
course he had to go. 

On his arrival, since he came from a 
friendly country he was_ generously 
given permission to remain for three 
months. After this period, and a rather 
sharp scolding from the authorities, he 
was granted an extension for another 
three. But when he sought yet again to 
prolong his stay it was made clear to 
him that he was presuming too far on 
British hospitality. After a long and 
severe interrogation he was, as a gesture 
of exceptional liberality, permitted to 
remain for a final three months, but was 
solemnly warned that at the end of this 
period he must leave these 
without further prevarication. 


shores 


“The official,” he said, ‘‘asked me 
some searching questions—about my 
politics, and finances, and antecedents, 
and sex, and such things. ‘Then he 
turned to me and ‘You are 
lingering here.’” 

“And what did you reply?” 

“T replied, with a 
certainly. 


said 


‘Most 
I find your country a most 
agreeable one to linger in, moreover 
profitable both to the mind and the 
spirit.’ At this he looked at me with 
the deepest suspicion.” 

“ Naturally. 


smile, 


As an admirer of your 


country, with all its great benefits of 


modern civilization, he would, in his 
modesty, find it hard to understand how 
you could come to prefer his. Now had 
you been a Pole, say, or a Hungarian, or 
a Rumanian, he would have made no 
objection at all to your remaining.” 
Candidus looked at me in astonish- 
ment. “But these are unfriendly 
countries, under Russian control.” 
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Nxt Mavsbrote 
LORD KINROSS 


“Exactly. 
their citizens.” 


Hence we are sorry for 


“But these citizens are poor. ‘Those 
of my country are rich. As I explained 
to the official, I, as an ally, have been 
bringing here quite substantial amounts 
of a currency which he badly needs.” 

“Not his department, no. The 
‘Treasury, yes.” 

“Then I should have called upon a 
Treasury official?” 

“No. You are not his department.” 

“Your country then does not need 
this money?” 

“It does. But we tend to be altruistic 
in such matters. Not being himself 
rich, this official would tend to favour 
foreigners poorer than he.” 

“Even though, unlike myself, they 
are obliged to earn a living at the expense 
of your countrymen? You encourage 
this?” 

“Well, not exactly 

So the friendly Candidus, being of an 
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obedient disposition, has reluctantly 
gone, he knows not exactly whither. I 
suggested France. 

“The French,” 1 explained, “are 
more materialistic in such matters than 
we. ‘They will be glad to have your 
currency.” 

“For three months?” 

“Perhaps even for longer. ‘They are 
rather pleased with their country, and 
their officials are more used to the idea 
of foreigners wanting to stay in it.” 

“It seems nevertheless that in your 
world, which you describe as the best 
of all possible, people are not free to 
live where they will. Yet before leaving 
my country I was given to understand 
that your Nations were United, in 


an organization designed for such 
purposes.” 

“Nations are not peoples.” 

“There have always been such 


barriers?” 
“ No. 
United.” 


Only since the Nations were 


From a knowledge of this country 
thus necessarily limited Candidus 
voiced his appreciation of much that he 
has found in it. ‘Then he permitted 
himself a few final criticisms. 

“Tt is a country, I have observed, 
with many class distinctions.” 

“Unlike yours, which has only money 
distinctions.” 

“But it is a country which lives very 
much in the past.” 

“Unlike which lives in the 
present, and that of the Soviets, which 
lives in the future.” 


yours, 


“It is also a country, I rather fear, 
which is not to any extent governed 
by noble principles.” 

“Which does not talk, to any extent, 
about its noble principles.” 

“And a country which cannot claim 
great technical achievements.” 

“Which does not talk about its great 
technical achievements.” 

“Whose people 
talkers.” 

“No. Doers. We do not care to bore 
others with talk.” 

“But you are in no great hurry to do 
things.” 


indeed are not 


“More haste less speed.” 

“You are not perhaps go-getters?” 

“Certainly not.” 

He reflected a moment. “Coming to 
personal matters,”’ he continued, “your 
family life is undoubtedly less strong 
than ours.” 





“Well, we do not have Mothers’ 
Days, or even Fathers’ Days, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“And you do not greatly revere your 
women.” 

“They revere us.” 

“Clearly, if you will permit me to say 
so, this is not a religious country, like 
ours.” 

“Not a church-going country, like 
yours.” 

“Also the life of the group—the 
fraternity, the convention, the com- 
mittee, the Rotary—seems still to be 
curiously undeveloped here.” 

“We are still rugged individualists. 
We concern ourselves less with the 
group than with the person.” 


His eyes twinkled with a trace of 


“Well, there's one good thing 


that you can say for them 


mischief. 
person?” 

“Alas!” 
it seems.” 

The whistle blew. Candidus gave me 
his warm, strong handshake. The trace 
of a tear came into his eyes as he smiled 
at me. “You have nevertheless a very 
fine country indeed.” 

“The best of all possible,” I replied, 
raising my hat to the departing guest. 


“Apart from the foreign 


I replied ashamedly. ‘So 
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‘Mr. M. Cragg was the best man and 
the groomsmen were Messrs. K. Cragg, 
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To Be or Not To Be 


HE old academic argument Free 

Trade versus Protection has been 
revived with a bang in the current 
controversy about Britain’s attitude 
towards the European common market. 
Are we to become isolationist and 
ludicrously Channel-conscious, or are 
we, quite literally, to throw in our lot 
with Western Europe? ‘To join the Free 
Trade Area or not to join, that is the 
question. ‘To be or not to be. 

There is no doubt on this last 
question in the minds of the authors of 
Britain and Europe, a first-class report 
issued by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit. ‘On all counts” they are “in 
favour of British participation in the 
movement for European Free Trade. 
It is their firm conviction that the 
U.K.’s interests would be damaged if 
it remained outside.” 

They go further and speculate about 
the future of an isolationist Britain. It 
might let things slide, they say, give 
up the fierce competitive struggle and 
become one with Portugal and Spain. 

How would British industry fare in a 
Free 'T'rade Area? Well, the report gives 
pretty precise forecasts. By 1970 the 
following industries should be gaining 
in terms of output and trade—motor 
vehicles, chemicals, wool, electrical 
and_ general engineering, rubber, steel, 
hosiery and clothing. Industries which 
might gain but for which it is not 
possible to make reliable estimates 
include aircraft, shipbuilding, oil refin- 
ing, glass, building materials, scientific 
instruments and metal manufactures. 
Then there are industries which might 
lose ground—cotton, rayon, paper, 
leather, watches and clocks; and in- 
dustries which ought to break even— 
china, footwear, toys. ‘The gains on the 
swings should much more than make 
good the losses on the roundabouts. 
What about agricultural products, 
food and drink? Obviously it is in 
agriculture — dependent on climate, 





position and soil—that the advantages 
of free trade are most apparent, but 
political and psychological consider- 
ations nip any dreams of widespread 
economic determinism smartly in the 
bud. ‘There is the Commonwealth to 
think of, strategic resources, the sinews 
of war and the role of the farmer and 
his farm in the social and cultural life 
of the community. Free trade in 
agricultural products seems out of the 
question, and since the Common Market 
countries very naturally are not pre- 
pared to admit Britain to partnership as 
a favoured nation some compromise 
solution, product by product (wheat, 
meat, wine and so on), seems the only 
hope. 

As I see it the attempt to win the 
benefits of free trade can succeed only if 
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In the Country 


Cakes or Ale? 


HE year is like a roundabout; the 

more you cling on to it the giddier 
you become. Each time you take a 
ticket, the quicker the turns seem to be. 
The older one gets, the shorter the 
seasons, till time seems almost to stand 
still. I suppose it is a foretaste of 
eternity when you can’t remember one 
year from another, and can waste a 
whole month as casually as you used to 
forget a day. 

Those who live in the country grow 
more easily into the bark of time. 
Indeed we become resentful of any 
change. And as this year turns many of 
us are downright angry. 

For it is rumoured around . the 
milking parlours that the Government 
has at last decided to stop subsidizing 
the production of milk, of which there’s 
been a sour surplus for years. It seems 
that the Minister is tired of stimulating 
production when thousands of gallons 
have only to be poured into quarries to 


get rid of the stuff. It is a sensible 


wat 


resources of men and materials are 
allowed to move without hindrance 
across natural frontiers. In the long 
run really free trade means common 
standards of living, welfare and oppor- 
tunity for all the participating countries, 
a true federation or union of states. 
Free trade with strings may work for a 
time; but it is not cynical—in the light 
of recent history—to reflect that paper 
agreements become so much confetti 
when the winds of fortune veer even 
temporarily against sovereign states. 

If Britain is to go forward with the 
C.M. countries there should be no 
thought of turning back, no escape 
clauses, and the whole country should 
be aware that the ultimate goal is 
nothing less than a United States of 
Europe. MaMMon 


decision for him to take. But it is not 
one which will redound to the dairy 
farmer’s profit. It isn’t going to be a 
very happy New Year for us. 

It seems that a quota system is going 
to be introduced. Farmers will be paid 
the full price, which is over 2s. per 
gallon, on a quota of milk which will be 
assessed on their previous production 
over the last three years. Any milk 
they produce in excess of that gallonage 
will be paid for at the rate of only 6d. a 
gallon. In other words—and there are 
many cross ones being flung across the 
market—it won’t pay farmers to increase 
their yields. They will lose at least 1s. a 
gallon for every new milking bucket 
they fill. 

This policy reverses all our targets. 
Since 1939 we’ve been urged to increase 
production at any cost—even at the 
Chancellor’s—but now if we do so it 
will be at our peril. 

As a consequence the old type of 
dairy farmer comes back into his own. 
The man who kept a herd of low- 
yielding cows, never graded them up, 
or fed any dairy cake, is back again. 
The stockbroker farmer, with his 
expensive pedigree cattle, averaging 
over 1,000 gallons per lactation, and 
with a cake bill proportionate to his 
yield, is likely to be severely hit or put 
out of business. Prices of high-yielding 
cows are already tumbling. We shall 
soon be back to the days when ‘one 
farmed with a whistle and a dog. 

My neighbours prepare for a siege. 
They close the farmyard gates against 
the enemy: the merchant’s lorry. For 
they réalize that if they are to get their 
own ale the cows must have no cake. 

RoNALD DUNCAN 














BOOKING OFFICE 


Critics and Conrad 


Achievement 
Thomas Moser. 


Joseph Conrad: 
Decline. 
Oxford, 25 - 

Joseph Conrad and his Characters. 
Richard Curle. Heinemann, 21 - 


and 
Harvard: 


NE hundred years have just 
passed, by a few weeks, since 
the birth of Joseph Conrad and, 

although a definitive book remains to be 
written about him, the centenary has 
already attracted a good deal of notice. 
Conrad is no longer regarded, as he was 
all too often even thirty years ago, as 
something a shade more serious than a 
writer of sea stories for boys. 

Mr. Richard Curle, a close personal 
friend of Conrad, about whom he has 
in the past written several critical works, 
here examines some of the outstanding 
characters who occur in the novels; 
though it cannot be said that he takes 
us very much further either as regards 
their own stories or their author’s. If 
you could not remember what Gentle- 
man Brown was like, or how Mr. Verloc 
behaved, Mr. Curle’s book would 
quickly call them both to mind and give 
the eszential details of their respective 
careers. He does not, however, relate 
the persons of Conrad’s world to other 
characters in fiction or to Conrad’s own 
career. He simply accepts them, so to 
speak, au pied de la lettre, as Conrad 
describes them, fictional characters to 
the last. 

Mr. Thomas Moser, on the other hand, 
starts off much more hopefully with 
an interesting examination of Conrad’s 
inability to deal at all adequately with 
the relationships of the sexes; this must 
be admitted to be a failing in the great 
writer, and one that could usefully be 
tracked to its source. However, apart 
from listing a great many examples of 


still-born or purely romantic Con- 
radian love affairs, Mr. Moser does 
not take us much further along the 


road of investigation; and—he is an 
American don—he ends in an absolute 
fog of rather niggling complaint, which 
at times becomes something very like 
academic criticism for criticism’s sake. 


CRITICISM 


Ri. 


“Most novels contain a few slips in 
prose,” he writes. Well, what if they 


do? Dostoevsky’s style is notoriously 
abominable in Russian, Dickens has 
literary moments that cannot bear 


mention, many French critics thought 
—and no doubt still think—that the 
French language should not be used in 
the way Proust uses it, Svevo wrote 
hopelessly Triestine Italian If it 
comes to that Mr. Moser himself twice 
spells raisonneur “‘raissoneur,’ only 
getting it right the third time; and he 





is devoted to the word “meaningful” 
which does not occur in the 2-volume 
Oxford Dictionary. 

Even worse than this governess-like 
approach, Mr. Moser has a bee in his 
bonnet about “‘affirmation.” ‘‘We must 
guard against being surprised, shocked 
or horrified at Conrad’s negative attitude 
towards love...” ‘“We may well wonder 
if there is any positive value in the later 
affirmation .’ (that Conrad’s heroes 
are more sinned against than sinning) 
“he is sympathetically aware that a 
longing for peace is a universal human 
failing...” (why “‘failing”’?) “Marlow 
apparently expects us to believe that, 
in general, women are dishonourable, 
indecent, without caution, without com- 
puriction .. .", etc., ete. 
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But Conrad was writing a novel, he 
wasn’t preaching to the co-eds in a 
provincial American university. Mr, 
Moser seems to demand novels con- 
ceived in his own idea of perfect 
grammar, propagating his own idea of 
moral worth and dealing only with 
persons sympathetic to himself person- 
ally. Such novels might well be of 
esoteric interest, but their standards are 
scarcely appropriate to apply to a writer 
of Conrad’s stature. 

No doubt it is true to say that 
Conrad’s powers sometimes failed him 
in the later books. The Rover has 
obvious weaknesses. On the other hand, 
not all will agree with much that 
Mr. Moser has to say about The Arrow 
of Gold. Blunt, the swaggering American 
Mum’s boy, and his mother are, one 
would think, entirely convincing figures. 
It is absurd to suggest that they are no 
more than a Jamesian pastiche. In the 
same way, Ortega’s attack on the door 
seems to me both funny and horrifying 

surely what it is meant to be—and a 
brilliant example of Conrad’s powers of 
describing violent action. 

I do not want to be unfair to 
Mr. Moser, whose earlier pages are by 
no means without interest. He _ has 
obviously put a tremendous amount of 
exertion into his critical efforts. Does 
the fault come from the tendency of 
some academic critics to treat great 
writers as if their works were something 
for pupils to approach like gender rules 
or French irregular verbs? Fortunately 
the great novels of the world are some- 
thing more subtle. ‘The most con- 
scientious pedagogues in the world need 
to add a bit of understanding. Mean- 
while, we await something really good 
on Conrad. ANTHONY POWELL 


Savoyard 
Gilbert, His Life and Strife. 

Pearson. Methuen, 25/- 

The private papers to which Mr. 
Pearson has had access have added to his 
difficulties in winning sympathy for 
Gilbert, for the letters are most of them 
insufferably litigious and the diaries 
unrelievedly trivial. New light 1s 
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thrown on the row with Sullivan and 
D’Oyley Carte, caused by the latter’s 
financial methods, but though right was 
on Gilbert’s side, as somehow it often 
was, one grows sorrier for Sullivan as the 
dispute drags on and on. An insatiable 
business-man who “preferred cash to 
culture,”’ and shied at Shaw and Shake- 
speare, Gilbert dismissed the Bab Ballads 
and the Savoy Operas as twaddle and 
thought his greatest work the un- 
revivably sentimental blank-verse plays 
with which he had dominated the 
unhappy London theatre of the ’seventies 
and ‘eighties. 

Mr. Pearson does his expert best for 
him—his wit, his kindnesses, his love 
for animals, his undoubted influence on 
production and the improved status of 
the dramatist—but for all his one-track 
brilliance he remains a disappointingly 
dull character. E. 0. D. K. 


Last Tales. Isak Dinesen. Putnam, 18/- 


These philosophical or gruesome contes 
set in aristocratic Italy or Denmark and 
told, no, recounted in a heavy, brocaded 
style are, above all, good stories, fresh, 
vivid and varied in pace. One or two I 
found rather tedious in argument, one or 
two flourished their stoic irony a little 
like a tasselled umbrella; the rest I found 
enchanting, though a good deal of my 
pleasure was escape into a past of mad 
hauteurs rather than confrontation by a 
disturbing point of view. The Baroness’s 
real admirers find her a more subtle and 
powerful thinker than I am able to do. 
I envy them their advantage. 

At any rate she is an extraordinary 
writer, quite unlike anyone else. She 
has the obsessed certainty of the major 
minor artist. You never feel when she 
leads you into the elaborate portico of 
one of her tales that she will get lost, 
though you may find her suddenly leave 
you in front of a door and disappear with 
asound that might be a laugh and might 
be a scream. nc. Gc. & 


The Spy’s Bedside Book. Edited by 
Graham Greene and Hugh Greene. 
Hart-Davis, 15/- 

“For anyone who is tired of life the 
thrilling life of a spy should be the very 
finest recuperator,’’ wrote Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell (who while on active 
service, posing as a lepidopterist, dis- 
guised a fortress-plan as the drawing of a 
moth’s head); and certainly this com- 
prehensive anthology of fact and fiction 
should, as the publishers suggest, become 
required reading for insomniac members 
of this revitalizing profession. The 
most hilarious extracts are undoubtedly 
those from the works of William Le 
Queux, with his inexorably tricked and 
trapped narrators (‘‘See that lamp upon 
the table? Well, within is a powerful 
explosive”), though it is interesting 
to compare them with quotations from 
his literary descendant Ian Fleming. 
Coleridge and Gauguin share with Mr. 
Graham Greene himself the distinction 





of being suspected of espionage, while a 
surprising number of novelists have been 
actual practitioners (A. E. W. Mason 
smearing mustard gas on a gate to 
identify enemy agents and repeating the 
incident in a novel later.) The descrip- 
tion of a meeting between Colette and 
Mati Hari in mufti should do much to 
explode a tiresomely recurrent legend. 

]. M-R. 





AT THE BALLET 


Tivoli’s Pantomimeteater 
(PRINCES) 


ANTOMIME, in the original sense 

of acting in dumb show, has long 

since departed from the English 
stage—unless ballet can be brought in 
under that head. In Denmark it has been 
more persistent as well as remarkably 
conservative and for more than a hundred 
years it has had its home in the famous 
‘Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen. 

On its first visit to London, Panto- 
mimeteater is offering the oldest panto- 
mimes in its repertory. Both date from 
the year 1800 and both have the 
same principal characters—the elderly 
Cassander and his lovely daughter 
Columbine, along with Harlequin and 
Pierrot constantly at variance. ‘The 
humour is of the simplest and arises 
mainly from knockabout business. In 
each there is a fantastic plot: in one 
Harlequin impersonates a public statue 
with comic consequences, and in the 
other a very lively skeleton inspires 
terror. The chief victim of the pranks is 
Pierrot. He is a robust clown in the 
tradition of the circus and has none of 
the wan pathos of his French and Italian 
impersonators. 

It is all disarmingly artless and at 
times looked a shade perfunctory. Playing 
to an attentive London theatre audience 
instead of the idlers in the Tivoli 
gardens, the company did well to evoke 
much laughter and applause. Their 
antics were certainly much to the taste of 
the young present and in good voice. 
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Bollowood? 


“It’s from the E.T.U. and stamped 
‘Declared invalid by scrutineers.’” 


Between the pantomimes came Ballet 
Divertissement in which the company 
appeared to better advantage, albeit in 
nothing inviting comparison with the 
ballet-as Londoners have come to know 
the art. 

Most entertaining and accomplished 
was an item in which John Wohlk 
(Harlequin in one of the pantomimes) 
rode a pennyfarthing bicycle and Tutti 
del Monde, in the bloomer costume of 
the period, was mounted on a solid tyred 
“safety.” Their dancing was gay and 
spirited. Poul Brockdorff (Harlequin in 
the other pantomime) also danced with 
speed and verve in Zouave Galop with 
Gerda Parvie, another talented young 
dancer. 

There was no doubt that the principal 
success of an evening of simple pleasures 
was scored by Carl Johan Hviid as 
Pierrot. His clowning is in the classic 
convention and his extremely flexible 
moon-face lends itself amusingly to broad 
expression of the basic human emotions 
of pleasure, pain, surprise and fear. 

The occasion would have made a 
better impression if the settings had not 
been so noticeably shabby and if some 
of the costumes had paid a preliminary 
visit to the cleaners. C. B. MortLock 


At ; AT THE CIRCUS 
CT) Bertram Mills (OLYMpta) 


OME occupations are more easily 
S described than others. Consider the 
case of Marco. Suppose at a party 
he is getting on nicely with a sympathetic 
blonde. 
‘I type for a man who makes hairpins,” 
she tells him. “‘ How about you?” 
“Well,” he, taking a deeper 
breath. ‘ First of all, a girl fills three tall 


says 





glasses with pink champagne, and puts 
them on a tray.” 

“Oh, I see, a wine-taster.”’ 

“Then she gives me a sword, and I 
balance the tray on its handle. When 
I’ve done that I grip the handle of a 
dagger between my teeth, and balance 
the point of the sword on the point of the 
dagger.” 

“T really meant, what do you do for a 
living?” 

“After that I walk slowly across to a 
flexible steel ladder, and climb it, still 
balancing the champagne on the sword 
on the dagger. Having got to the top 
I hang backwards by my feet from the 
top rung, with the champagne still in 
position. The ladder swings about a 
good deal. And after that’ I come down 
again, with the ——”’ 

But by that time the girl has got hold 
of her hostess and urged a quick call for 
a doctor. I wonder how Marco condenses 
all this on his passport. His is the most 
impressive eccentric feat at this year’s 
circus, and the more one thinks about his 
patience the more astonishing it becomes. 

The other solo turn that makes a 
special mark is by Freya Jossé, a young 
German on a high trapeze who is said to 
be vegetarian. Although an unyielding 
carnivore I am bound to salute her, for 
she is wonderfully graceful and has a 
slim beauty which suggests a much easier 
life. Even upside down her happy and 
confident smile is singularly winning. 

This year I enjoved the horses much 


more than usual. These animals and I 
have never got on, but petty prejudice 
melted into delight at the rhythm and 
discipline of the four-legged pupils of 
Albert and Paulina Schumann, whose 
equine academy in Copenhagen has the 
ring triumphantly to itself. In intricate 
steps and movements these horses un- 
doubtedly possess a sense of ballet. 
They are lovely to watch. 

As it has been for some time, in spite 
of the untiring efforts of Coco and Co., 
the Mills Circus is not as funny as it 
should be, or as it was in the great days of 
the motor car with a will of its own. 
The Craddocks, for instance, go on 
slapping one another’s faces long after we 
feel far too bruised to smile. But some 
of this leeway is made up by Del Cortina, 
a skilled buffoon on a bouncing rope, by 
Stephenson’s Dogs, a very merry troupe 
of impertinent terriers, and by the 
Soranis with an enviable trampoline. 

For those who like to see wild animals 
snarlingly reduced by a_ gentleman 
dressed for Ascot there are Alex Kerr 
and his tigers; but for me there were more 
lasting thrills in the Flying Condoras, 
professors of the flying trapeze whose 
timing is marvellous, and in the Three 
Peters, who are happiest head-down on 
a high trapeze. 

The Mills’ standard of accomplishment 


remains very high, in a programme 
varied by elephants, excellent spring- 


board acrobats, and a cowboy act in 
which Fred Cordon’s whip undresses a 
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girl and then cuts a newspaper to shreds, 
column by column, with fascinating 
accuracy. ‘The oddest turn this year, 
presented by the ‘Three Szogi, seems to 
be part of a Bailey bridge, with a motor- 
cyclist at one end and two whirling 
gymnasts at the other. As always, one 
comes away with a special admiration for 
the ringside team. Carpets are rolled up, 
cages dismantled and the most complex 
contraptions rigged by these deft fellows 
with spell-binding efficiency. 


Eric KEOWN 


AT THE PLAY 


King Charming 
(PLAYERS’ 'THEATRE) 





AR 
chromium-bound 
that can no longer be bothered to 
include a harlequinade, the cosy little 


than the 
Christmas 


more amusing gZreat 


romps 


Victorian pantomimes at the Players’ 
Theatre are something to which one 
looks forward with childish anticipation. 
They are the genuine article, unsullied 
by burlesque, and by good luck or a 
secret treaty with the T'ransport Com- 
mission it seldom happens that the worst 
machinations of the Wicked Fairy are not 
accompanied by the terrestrial rumble 
of a train overhead, grinding 
sullenly out of Charing Cross. 

On these occasions the great stand-by 
of the Players’ is J. R. Planché, who 
poured out innumerable pun-studded 
pantos when he was not too busy abroad, 
in his capacity of Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant of Arms, fixing the Order of the 
Garter to the shins and bosoms of 
foreign potentates. ‘This year we have 
his King Charming, first performed at the 
Lyceum in 1850, and containing the 
whole works, a tyrant queen, a_ hen- 
pecked king, a beautiful princess yearning 
for a highly eligible royal visitor, an ugly 
one very nearly palmed off on him by her 
horrid mother, and good and bad fairies 
whose powers are well enough balanced 
to make us uncomfortable. “he lovers 
have a sticky time of it, for the young 
king is turned first into a bird and then 
into a lunatic, but of course the voltage 
of the good fairy proves just that much 
more effective in the end. A broad Scots 
doctor who goes to Sherlock Holmes’ 
tailor is a welcome man in such emer- 
gencies, and fortunately the good fairy 
has a supply of magic eggs which saves 
a tremendous lot of worry. 

The script is thick with the foulest 
puns of the period, and borrows freely 
from Shakespeare. A spirited company 
is out to enjoy itself, and does, but 


its way 


discipline tells; Don Gemmell’s pro- 
duction scores all the way by accepting 
Planché at his face value. Reginald 
Woolley’s decorations make the tiny 
stage appear much larger, and_ the 
mechanical tricks are charming. ‘The 
harlequinade, agile and _ busy with 


heartening slapstick, finds a new use for 
the traditional string of sausages In 
binding the ankles of a heavy Victorian 
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suitor. ‘The evening is full of delights, 
and a cast all set either for innocence or 
evil is led by that distinguished mistress 
of mock revels, Joan Sterndale Bennett, 
whose finger, as the bullying queen, is 
always deep in the pie. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Happy Man (Westminster— 
25/12/57), a worthy successor to A 
Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat. Dinner with the 
Family (New—9/10/57), early Anouilh 
well produced. The Rape of the Belt 
(Piccadilly—18/12/57), Hercules and Co. 
debunked. Eric KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Pather Panchali 
Blue Murder at St. Trinian’s 





HIS has been quite a week; but, 

even though of the six films I have 

seen it is the one least likely to get 
about the country, the Indian Pather 
Panchali (Director: Satyajit Ray) is the 
obvious one to begin with. I believe that 
a picture like this has the immensely 
valuable quality not only of appealing to 
anyone who is interested in people and 
who uses his eyes and ears, but also of 
influencing many who aren’t and don’t— 
and, regrettably, there are quite a number 
of those—to take such an interest. 

It is a very simple story of a very 
simple family in an Indian village. Yes, 
I know many of you will at once say, or 
at least think, ““Oh, God, one of those 
worthy efforts” and look for a colour 
musical instead; but I do insist that this 
particular film will continuously enter- 
tain, please, often charm and often move 
anyone interested in people, anyone who 
uses his eyes and ears. Would you go so 
far as to admit you aren’t and don’t? 

There are shortcomings, for a Western 
audience: such things as the sudden 
cutting-short of the credit-title music as 
the story begins, and the momentary 
uncertainty that results when six years 
are skipped without warning between two 
shots, and we take a little time to realize 
it—these are temporarily distracting. But 
in relation to the film as a whole, the 
scene, the picture of a poor family’s life 
and the insight it gives us into their 
characters, they are 
trivialities. 

It is all told with the utmost simplicity 
on the ordinary black-and-white screen. 
It opens with the child Durga skipping 
down a sunlit path, and she proves to be 
the most important personage in the 
story; but although the slight, touching 
story itself is well told, revealing char- 
acter at every turn, it is the perpetually 
entertaining and often charming detail 
that holds one’s attention. We see the 
tiny incidents of a child’s day, and they 
are presented in a way that makes them 
fascinating to us; we come to know what 
her home is like, and what her harassed 
mother and easy-going father are like, 
and the ugly bent old woman who lives 


soon-forgotten 





Captain Romney (with vestal virgins) 


with them; we watch her with her small 
lively brother, and see his own independ- 
ent activities. We see them rapt in the 
audience for a visiting company of 
players, and no less rapt by the sight 
of a passing train or the humming of 
telegraph-wires. And always there is 
visual pleasure: from the wind-stirred 
leaves on a pond to the children leading 
back a strayed calf, the simplest sights 
are made delightful. ‘There is no room 
to describe the piece properly, but I urge 
you to see it. 


I don’t propose to seek a reason for 
not laughing more at Blue Murder at 
St. Trinian’s (Director: Frank Launder); 
I laughed about ten times as much as at 
the average comedy and I was entertained 
and otherwise pleased between the 
laughs. In other words, the film 
triumphantly succeeds in what it sets out 
to do, and you don’t find me joining the 
faint-praise people who apparently want 
something that gives them continuous 
belly-laughs, stands up as well to zsthetic 
analysis as Oscar Wilde, and remains 
throughout a credible picture of life. 

The dose of sheer craziness is much 
increased this time and so is the speed of 
the whole affair, and in my opinion both 
these differences are great improvements. 
I find that of The Belles of St. Trinian’s 
three years ago I said I thought the 
whole conception was misguided: “It’s 
like expecting one of the Searle jokes to 
seem just as funny with a drawing by 
Du Maurier.”’ Here, this objection hardly 
applies because that particular joke is, as 
it were, over: the basic situation is taken 
for granted and assumed, and this is 
simply a nonsensical story of life in a 
world where every kind of authority 
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Murder at St. Trinian’s 


blenches at the prospect of any dealings 
with the fearsome young ladies of an 
establishment where one lovely sixth- 
former is an expert safe-cracker and the 
formidable new headmistress is kidnapped 
on arrival and stowed in a belfry. Speed, 
invention of comic incident, and the 
picture of real (only slightly exaggerated) 
character in ridiculous and impossible 
situations—these are what carry the 
piece. Above all, speed. ‘Thinking back, 
you may realize there was no logical 
excuse for laughing; but once you have 
laughed, does it matter? 
* * * * * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

There are other entertaining new ones 
in London. Disney’s Perri has miraculous 
colour pictures of animals (Perri is a pine- 
squirrel) which are quite fascinating to 
look at, though the commentary in 
Christmas-card verse and the treacly 
songs are regrettable. Kiss Them for Me 
is a very funny piece about U.S. fliers 
on leave in San Francisco in 1944: 
superb direction of lively group scenes 
(Stanley Donen). Windom’s Way is 
about a dedicated doctor in the Far East: 
intelligent, saddening statement of the 
problem of rebels who are driven into 
accepting Communist leadership. Paths 
of Glory is a harsh, angry piece about 
the other war, with brilliant moments. 
Barnacle Bill (25/12/57), The Pajama 
Game (18/12/57), Fernandel in His 
Greatest Role, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days (17/7/57) continue, and I 
recommend them all. 

Only release reviewed here: Just My 
Luck (18/12/57), a remarkably bright 
Norman Wisdom comedy. 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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@3I ON THE AIR 
‘Delayed Titling 
AM old enough to remem- 

I ber a time when a tele- 
vision play began with a 

title, a stream of credits and 

a splurge of mood music and 

then proceeded to discharge 

its burden of drama. (Young 
viewers will have to use their 
powerful imaginations to re- 
create thisoutmoded sequence.) 

Nowadays, of course, plays 

start up immediately, without 

any use of the choke, titling, 
or preliminary announcement. 

One programme ends and 

zwham!—there we are 

where near the middle of a 

puzzling new play. 

Five minutes or so later, 


some- 








when we are beginning to 
realize that the curved brunette 
who is about to be strangled 
knows something detrimental to the 
career of the handsome district attorney, 
a very curious thing happens to the 
screen. ‘The sound-track blares forth 
with exciting music (a snatch of Dvorak 
or Walton, most probably) and the action 
is suddenly masked by lettering 


THE CHRISTMAS SLAYING 
A screen play by 
WHITTAKER SHERWELL 
Starring: 
Everett Lucas and Datura Loyns 
Then, the spell broken, we struggle back 
into the drama, but this time at the 


beginning where the housekeeper is 


NK 





In the Groove 


arranging the flowers and waiting for the 
phone to ring. 

This horrible cliché of TV 
presentation, known to the 
delayed titling, is another import from 
America. It developed over there because 
the American viewer, with so many 
channels to go at, has to be bribed with 
a hunk of climactic action to stay tuned 
to a particular station. At the cinema 
trailers usually precede feature films by 
at least one week: on television, trailers 
and plays go over the top together. 

Much as I dislike delayed titling I am 
inclined to think—though not too 
seriously—that it might be used with 
some effect in other B.B.C. and I] 
programmes. It might be fun to let a 
number of items run for five minutes, 
with the viewer metaphorically in the 
dark, before announcing their aim and 
object. There would be some odd results, 
I think, in terms of audience reaction: I 


drama 
trade as 


should expect at least half the 
serious items, the  airpo 
interviews, Panoramic docu 
mentaries and so on, to wif 
roars of laughter, and most of 
the comedy shows to_ be 
received with the reverencé 
of Reith lectures. 


Because we are now in mid 
winter and without the con 
solation of news from a majo 
M.C.C. touring team I maké 
no apology for referring some 
what belatedly to a splendid 
programme put out beforg 
Christmas by the B.B.C. in it 
“Hall of Fame” series. Si 
Jack Hobbs, the master bats 
man, was celebrating hi 
seventy-fifth birthday, and 
Raymond Glendenning, Paul 
Fox, Ronnie Noble and Bryan 
Cowgill, ably assisted, as they 
say, by Herbert Sutcliffe, Sit 
Donald Bradman and others, did the 
champion proud. ‘There was a film 
of “W.G.” and other worthies, and 
fine action pictures of the England and 
Australian teams of the ‘twenties, but 
Jack Hobbs himself, and in the flesh, 
was the hero of the piece. 





It seems to me that both B.B.C. and 
I.'T.A. are paying too high a price for the 
co-operation of Tin Pan Alley and its 
recording stars. In programme after 
programme nowadays we are invited to 
watch crooners, rock ’n’ rollers and 
skiffers singing in dumb show to their 
own discs, sometimes miming on film te 
their own discs. How synthetic can you 
get? And how seriously does this tricky 
insincerity undermine the young viewer’g 
faith in the technical integrity of other, 
more worth-while programmes? One of 
these fine days the B.B.C. may find out; 
it will screen a vitally important announces 
ment by a Government spokesman and 
the teen-agers will be unimpressed, 
‘It’s all right,”’ they'll say, “it’s only 4 
fake—probably a tape-recording of @ 
gramophone record set to a telerecording 
of a film of somebody else. Strictly for 
squares.” BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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